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Ghe Outlook. 


Secretary Sherman in a speech delivered during 
the past week at his home in Ohio, and again in a 
letter addressed to a Sherman club of this city, 
lays down tersely the principles of the Republican 
party as he understands them. The party might 
do worse than adopt the letter as its platform. 
After reciting what has been done by that party 
since it came into power in the first election of 
Abraham Lincoln, be thus defines its duties in the 
future. What is still needed is: 

‘irst—The extension of the system of free public schocls 
throughout the whole country, open to every child of the 
proper age. 

Second—The full protection of every citizen of the 
United States by the National Government in every legal 
right conferred upon him by the Constitution of the United 
States, and against injustice and violence, whether com- 
mitted by authority of a State, or by < mob, or by a per- 
son. The enforcement of political and civil rights con- 
ferred by the Constitution cannot be transferred to local 
prejudice or passion. 

Third—The maintenance of a sound currency based up- 
on coin or upon notes always redeemable in coin, and the 
religious observance of the public faith, to be carefully 
guarded against all threat or suspicion of evasion or repu- 
diation. 











He will be subjected to some criticism for his 
frank recognition of the fact that he is a candi- 
date for the presidency; but this frankness is far 
better than the false modesty which coyly pre- 
tends to be indifferent to the office, or blind to the 
fact that he is a candidate for it. The English 
Political taste is better in this respect than ours; 
there candidates offer themselves for the suffrages 
of their fellow citizens without any false pretense 
of indifference. Mr. Sherman’s declaration that 
he will neither use detraction of the fair fame of 
other candidates nor employ his official power 





and patronage to secure his nomination will have, 
and ought to have, greater weight with all 
thoughtful people than the reports by anonymous 
newspaper correspondents of charges from un- 
known accusers, 


The California elections afford another evidence 
of the tendency of the American people to right 
their own errors if only a little time is allowed 
them. This is the excellency of democratic 
institutions ; though the people make as many 
blunders as an aristocracy, and perhaps as egre- 
gious ones, it does not take them a century to find 
out that they have blundered. The Citizens’ 
Union ticket has been elected in San Francisco 
by a majority of nearly one-third. The working- 
men are already beginning to tire of a party and 
a policy that give them hard times while every- 
where else in the couatry industry is reviving, 
labor is in demand and wages are advancing. 


Justice has had need of her bandage last week 
to hide her eyes from as shameful a spectacle as 
it is often the unfortunate fate of Americans to 
witness: a wealthy and prominent bank president 
of Philadelphia, at one time treasurer of the 
State and chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, a fugitive from justice like Tweed, but, 
unlike Tweed, not in hiding. Indicted for bribery, 
pleading guilty, failing to secure the pardon which 
it is reported bad been assured him, he stepped 
across the border of the State into New York, and 
while his name was being called at Harrisburgh 
that the court might impose on him the sentence 
he so richly deserved he was receiving the con- 
dolences over his misfortunes and the congrata- 
lations over his escape of political friends and 
associates at one of the aristocratic hotels in this 
city. We can afford to be indifferent when a 
common house-breaker escapes arrest. But when 
a State burglar is a fugitive from justice the 
whole country ought to interest itself in his cap- 
ture and imprisonment. 





The declaration of M. de Freycinet, the French 
Prime Minister, that if the Senate voted down 
the Seventh clause of the Ferry Education bill, 
prohibiting teaching in France by unauthorized 
religious bodies, he should put in force the exist- 
ing but long unenforced laws of France against 
them, appears to have been no idle threat. The 
official decrees have been issued; they are explicit 
in their language and give these Orders only this 
alternative: they must either leave the kingdom, 
obtain authorization from the government or pre- 
pare to resist the execution of the laws. They 
number over 21,000 members, of which 1,500 are 
Jesuits. That they will leave the kingdom is not 
at all probable. The Ultramontane organs gen- 
erally threaten a prolonged and bitter resistance 
to the decrees in the ‘courts, on the ground that 
the laws under which they are issued are obsolete. 
In the controversy thus imminent these Orders 
will be sustained by the whole Rowan Catholic 
hierarchy, by the Bonapartists, by the Bourbons 
and by some of the Republicans, who hold that 
the proceedings against any religious Orders, 
though they may be consistent with the laws of 
the old regime, are inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of the Republic. 





The instinctive sympathy of Americans will be 
with the right of religious societies to live where 
they like and teach what they please. But for 
France Jesuitism is a real danger, and there is 
real difficulty in the problem, How shall such a 
free State deal with such an enemy? The Society 
of Jesus is essentially a military organization; its 
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fundamental principle is implicit and absolute 
obedience to the General. Loyalty to bis com- 
mands is put above obedience to either the bish- 
ops of the Church or the laws of the State. It is 
a powerful machine in the State, openly and 
avowedly recognizing a supreme allegiance to a 
power without the State, and unconcealedly de- 
voted to the task of preventing the progress of 
free thought in religion, free inquiry in education, 
and free institutions in government. It has been 
repeatedly suppressed by the different States of 
Europe, sometimes in spite of, sometimes with the 
cordial approbation of, the Romish clergy; in 1759 
by Portugal, in 1764 by France, in 1767 by Spain, 
in 1773 by Papal decree. It did more than any 
other one organization to keep England on the 
edge of a religious war from the accession of Ed- 
ward VI. to the death of Queen Elizabeth, and to 
keep France in civil war from the accession of 
Francis II. to the accession of the House of Bour- 
bon. The demand of the French people for its 
expulsion has been expressed by its lower House 
with such emphasis that no ministry could disre- 
gard the demand and maintain its position. The 
Orders can escape expulsion by submitting to the 
laws and obtaining an authorization from the 
Government; and there are very considerable 
indications that imposing this alternative upon 
them accords with the growing sentiment of all 
European peoples. The present Pope has already 
yielded the supremacy of the civil powers over 
the ecclesiastical in Germany by officially declar- 
ing in a published letter to the Archbishop of 
Cologne that ‘‘ we permit the names of those 
priests chosen by the bishops as fellow-workers in 
their diocese in the cure of souls to be primarily 
submitted for approval to the Prussian Govern- 
ment.” This permission promises to end the long 
and bitter strife there; the same principle is sub- 
stantia!ly embodied in the reported direction to 
the hierarchy of Holland to admit teachers. and 
children of the common schools to communion; 
and if applied in France would require the at 
present illegal societies, some if not all of which 
are avowedly inimical to the Republic, to abate 
their hostility and submit to the laws. 


The greeting given to Mr. Parnell at Enniscor- 
thy is an argument for Home Rule, though it will 
doubtless be cited as an argument against it. The 
electors had ventured to put inf nomination a man 
obnoxious to Mr. Parnell and he undertook to tell 
them to change their candidate. The crowd of 
12,000 free and independent electors met him with 
cries of ‘‘no dictation,” subjected him to a sharp 
fire of eggs and oranges, and finally, after a scrim- 
mage such as is nowhere to be seen in the world 
except in an Irish election, drove him frum the 
platform, fortanate to have escaped from ‘‘ the 
finest peasantry in the world” with a whole head. 
All of which amounts very nearly to a demonstra- 
tion that the Irish are not so easy a prey of polit- 
ical agitators as the opponents of all Home Legis- 
lation would have the world believe. There isa 
certain grim satisfaction in seeing Mr. Parnell’s 
curses thus coming home to roost. 


The Commission of this State to whom the Leg- 
islature last year referred the question, What can 
be done to save Niagara Falls from vandalism? 
has made what seems to be a very sensible report. 
They do not advocate any joint action with 
Canada because that would be attended with 
many difficulties and with no commensurate ad- 
vantages. If New York takes care of one side and 
Canada of the other both sides will be better taken 
eare of than bya partnership. Emulation will 
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stimulate. The Commission proposes that the 
State purchase the islands above the Falls and a 
narrow strip of land along the river bank to be 
held forever as a public park, restore as nearly as 
practicable the original forest conditions, prohibit 
all booths and peddlers and side-shows, and give 
the grandest cascade in the world to visitors of 
all nations free from molestation. Tbe Commis- 
sioners make no estimate of the cost of this im- 
provement, but the New York ‘‘ Herald” estimates 
that the cost of the land will not exceed a million 
of dollars, and notes the fact that our new capitol 
has already cost over ten millions. It is a curious 
illustration of the development of the American 
people that they should now be proposing to buy 
back for its beauty land which formerly belonged 
to the State and was sold to private parties for 
the purpose of utilizing its maznificent water- 
power for commercial purposes. 








THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 


6 ly general election in Great Britain and Ire- 
land has an interest for the whole world to 
an extent unprecedented in the history of British 
elections. The issues at stake are, in a moral 
sense, of more importance than those of any elec- 
tion since our own anti-slavery conflicts. And 
the result is one which is unexpectedly favorable 
to the cause of human rights and brotherhood. 
The Beaconsfield administration is signally de- 
feated; and Mr. Gladstone, whether he resumes 
office or not, is restored to his rightful position as 
the real leader of the British people. 

This is written befere all the elections are fin- 
ished, since they spread over a period of two 
weeks. But the general result was settled this 
year, as it was in 1868 and 1874, by the first two 
days’ polling. The presidential election of Britain, 
for such this practieally is, consists in the choice 
of the 658 members of the House of Commons by 
about 300 constituencies. The party which elects 
a majority of these members chooses a prime min- 
ister, who has more power over the government 
of England than the President of the United 
States has over ours. All the power, indeed, 
which in this country is divided among the Presi- 
dent, Congress, and the governors and legislatures 
of all the States, is concentrated in the English 
Parliament; and all its powers are exercised under 
the advice of the prime minister. He takes ad- 
vice, of course, from all around him; but the 
final decision rests with him. If he approves of 
any new step that is proposed, whether legislative 
or executive, it is carried, or else he resigns, 
unless it is a matter of such minor importance 
that he does not think it essential. If he disap- 
proves of a new measure, and thinks it disastrous, 
his party friends must make up their minds to 
vote it down, or to turn him out of office. Thus 
it comes to pass that interests of enormous mag- 
nitude hang upon the control of parliament and 
the consequent choice of a prime minister. 

Twelve years ago Mr. Gladstone came into 
power with a majority of 112 in the House of 
Commons behind him. No minister had had so 
large a majority siyce 1832. Sir Robert Peel, in 
1841, came nearest to it, with a majority of 96. 
Mr. Gladstone carried through vast reforms, abol- 
ishing the Irish Church, amending the Irish land 
laws in favor of tenants, providing for general 
popular education, abolishing the purchase of 
commissions in the army, and finally restricting 
the facilities for drunkenness. This last step was 
fatal to his power. The new schools which he had 
founded weie feared by many ultra-religious peo- 
ple, because there was a doubt as to whether the 
reading of the Bible would be made compulsory 
inthem. The clergy therefore largely joined in at- 
tacking him; while the publicans (as liquor dealers 
are called in England) almost unanimously under- 
took tocrush him. ‘‘ Beer and the Bible” proved 
a potent rallying cry. The parsonages and the 
ginshops were made the centers of political activ- 
ity; and in the general election of 1874the Liberal 
majority was swept away, and Mr. Disraeli came 
into power with a clear majority of 50 over both 
Liberals and Irish Home Rulers. 

Disraeli (now Lord Beaconsfield) cared little for 
either the Bible or beer. His ruling passion was 
to carry out those ideas of imperialism which he 
had long talked about in a vague way, but which 
he soon found an opportunity to illustrate. He 
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wanted to revive the glories of English history by 


a policy of foreign interference based upon an 
avowed regard to the interests of England alone, 
utterly indifferent to the rights or welfare of other 
nations. In this policy many former Liberals 
were ready to sympathize. A large section of the 
English people, and many of their journals, open- 
ly and with pride avowed their entire indifference 
to everything except British interests. ‘‘ Our in- 
tentions are parely selfish,” said one of the leading 
organs of this school, ‘‘and rightly so. And why 
should we not avowit?” An English embassador, 
admitting that the Turks had massacred 20,000 
men, women and children, after the perpetration 
of horrible outrages, calmly remarked that noth- 
ing of this sort should be allowed to interfere with 
English support of Turkey so long as English in- 
terests would be subserved by that course. Lord 
Beaconsfield sneered at the whole attempt to ex- 
cite sympathy for the victims of these outrages as 
‘*sentimentalism,” and kept his eye fixed exclu- 
sively upon British interests and the gates of 
India. 

There has been, for some years past, a reaction 
in England from humanitarian views. The peo- 
ple of England were with vast labor roused from 
their old-fashioned brutal indifference to the suf- 
ferings of the slave, the soldier and the sailor, by 
the efforts of the anti-slavery party between 1800 
and 1838. They were, however, stirred up toa 
tide of generous human feeling and sympathy, 
resulting in the abolition of slavery, the mitiga- 
tion of inhuman punishments, and an active good- 
will toward struggling Italy, Hungary and Poland. 
But a chill fell upon this noble enthusiasm, which 
was first made apparent in the ferocity with which 
the Indian mutiny was punished, then more plain- 
ly in the abandonment of all anti-slavery principle 
by the upper classes during the American war, 
and still more shockingly in the approval of Gov- 
ernor Eyre’s brutality in Jamaica. Since then 
the tendency of the official and fashionable world 
in England has been constantly downward, until 
it has become a practical if not an avowed maxim 
that none but Englishmen (and those of the 
upper class) have any rights that an Englishman 
is bound to respect. 

This state of feeling has been largely brought 
about by the rapid decay of religious faith 
among the ‘‘higher classes” in England. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has recently traced the effect of 
this decline of faith, showing that it has nearly 
destroyed among the upper class that belief in 
the unity of the human race which is essential 
to any real sympathy between different nations 
and races. 

Mr. Gladstone, who has constantly grown into 
larger views, was so profoundly moved by the 
Bulgarian massacres in 1876 that he entered upon 
the work of enlightening and elevating English 
opinion, with a success which would have swept 
the country if an election could have been held 
then. Unhappily, there was time for Lord Bea- 
consfield to bend to the storm, and, while pre- 
tending to do something to prevent the repetition 
of such horrors, really to gain time for a reaction 
in favor of selfishness and factitious glory. That 
reaction almost buried Mr. Gladstone under the 
hatred of the ‘‘society” men of London and the 
governing classes, or those at least who thought 
themselves to be such. No one who has not visited 
England lately has any idea of the abhorrence in 
which Mr. Gladstone is held by ‘‘ society.” It 
can only be compared to the feeling toward Mr. 
Seward in our own country in 1850 among North- 
ern devotees of cotton. 

In the election the Tories appealed to every 
low motive that could control votes. They se- 
cured the gin-shops; even a high-minded gentleman 
like Sir Stafford Northcote condescending to ad- 
dress the Liquor Dealers’ Association; the trades- 
men were rallied to their support by promises to 
limit the co-operative stores; the cabmen were 
bribed by a xpecial act hurried through at the end 
of the session for their benefit; hatred of Russia, 
of foreigners generally, and, above all, of the Irish, 
was directly played upon; stock speculators were 
angled for by the offer to buy Waterworks shares 
at double their value, and by support to Egyptian 
bonds; and, in short, every class interest and 
every low interest was enlisted on the Tory side. 
The Liberals are not perfect men; but they were 
under the lead of a statesman whose great crime 
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is that he is ‘‘ morbidly conscientious”; and he 
would not make, or allow to be made, a single 
promise that did not look to the obvious interest 
of the whole nation. He went further; and 
while Beaconsfield ostentatiously proclaimed that 
he was for England first, and England alone, 
Gladstone, with equal distinctness, declared that 
he would not accept any benefit for England 
which could be gained only by doing injustice to 
other nations. And it is in such a conflict be- 
tween every form of selfishness concentrated on 
one side, and plain, even-handed justice on the 
other, that the Liberals have won the greatest 
victory which has been seen in either England or 
America since 1832. Tbe English people have 
had an opportunity to show that they are nut 
given over to unredeemed national selfish- 
ness, and that they are not willing to sell their 
honor and humanity for glory. They have 
shown that they have some regard for the rights 
and feelings of even Bulgarians and Afghans, 
and will not justify wanton oppression and tyran- 
ny under the plea of English interests. They 
have not yet been persuaded that God made Eng- 
lishmen of different blood from other men, and 
that the massacre of a few thousand Bulgarian 
girls is a matter of no moment compared with 
‘* English interests.” The battle has been fought 
more distinctly upon issues of morality and hu- 
manity than any other English election that we 
can recall. Not that all the Liberal leaders have 
come fully up to this standard; but, with few ex- 
ceptions, they have accepted it in principle; while 
all the enthusiasm and fire of the struggle have 
centered in Mr. Gladstone, who has constantly 
made this issue overshadow all others. 

Although the returns are incomplete, there is 
no doubt that the Beaconsfield majority is already 
swept away. His majority of 50 is changed even 
now to a minority of 80; and it is certain that the 
Liberals will have at least 120 majority when all 
the returns are in, which will make them entirely 
independent of Mr. Parnell and his allies. Mr. 
Gladstone himself is elected from the town of Leeds 
by the magnificent wajority of 11,000 in a vote of 
37,000. The old ‘‘city” of London, being that: part 
within the gates alone, gives a Tory majority of 
4,376, showing, as does the Tory majority of 2,500 
in Westminster, the strength of the ‘‘society” ha- 
tred of Mr. Gladstone; but the entire metropolis of 
London, comprising the whole section that is 
closely built together, gives a Liberal majority 
of 15,800. The Liberal majority on the aggre- 
gate vote of the kingdom is not less than 250,000. 
Allowing for the much greater number of electors 
in this country, this is equal toa majority of 1,000, - 
000 at our Presidential election, or 100,000 in the 
State of New York alone. Such a victory for the 
cause of justice and humanity is good ground for 
thankfulness aud renewed hope to every man who 
believes that God made of one blood all nations 
upon earth, Faith in God and love between men 
are not dying out, when such a triumph can be 
won over national selfishness and love of ag- 
grandizement. 








THE CHANNING CENTENNIAL. 


T is a little over-4fifty years since Dr, Lyman 
Beecher and Dr. William E. Channing were in 

the height of their pulpit power and pulpit con- 
troversies in Boston. Each was a type of the 
best element in his own school of theology. Dr. 
Beecher was a leader of the rational element 
among the orthodox; Dr. Channing was a leader 
of the spiritual element among the Unitarians. 
To one who measures thought by the organiza- 
tions it produces and the professed disciples it can 
count, by statistics of either churches or church- 
mewbers, the Unitarianism of Dr. Channing will 
not seem to be other than a failure. Some of his 
disciples have gone on to positions which he would 
be quick to disown; others have fallen back from 
untenable positions which he vigorously defended. 
Even to some of its best friends and most ardent 
supporters Unitarianism, as a distinct, organized 
body, seems a spent force. During the past 
ten years it has organized less than forty new 
churches in the whole United States, and more 
than half of these have grown up in new States 
and Territories in the West; they have been 
the product of emigration, not of conversion. 
Nor are there apparent any signs of new life for 
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the future, while there are signs of disintegration 
that are unmistakable. There is to-day less dif- 
ference in spirit and opinion between the evan- 
gelical Unitarian and the liberal orthodox than 
there is between the evangelical and the radical 
Unitarians. 

Nevertheless it is a great mistake to pronounce 
Unitarianism a failure. It has been both a suc- 
ess and a failure. 

As a system of criticism it has achieved a mag- 
nificent success. It wasa protest against mechan- 
jcal and mathematical intellectual processes 
applied to spiritual truths; a revolt against the 
conception of a God of conscience which Puri- 
tanism seemed likely to substitute for the 
New Testament conception of a God of love; 
a demand for freedom of thought and opinion 
contrary to all the traditions of the church 
but accordant with the spirit of the community 
and the century. It put orthodoxy on the defen- 
sive and compelled the defenders to abandon, 
oue after another, what was indefensible. Every 
such abandonment was denounced as a treachery 
then; it is honored as a victory now. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher was tried for heresy in the West, Albert 
Barnes was tried for heresy in the East, because 
they modified Calvinism in order to defend Chris- 
tianity. The present age rightly counts them 
both among the defenders of the faith; for he 
who knows how to distinguish a living faith from 
a false tradition is its best defender. What they 
abandoned would be still embodied in the living 
teaching, as it is embodied in the archaic creeds 
of many of our orthodox churches, but for the 
work of Dr. Channing and the tendency of which 
he was the first and ablest representative. Ortho- 
doxy no longer teaches the unscriptural doctrine 
or uses the unscriptural phrase of ‘‘ total deprav- 
ity;” it does not attempt to define the undefinable 
with the unmeaning mathematical formula of 
‘three persons in one God;” it still holds fast in its 
philosophic forms of thought to the unseriptural 
notion of a composite Christ, neither God nor man 
but a God-man, but it no longer employs it asa 
‘‘working hypothesis;” on controversial occasions 
it still defends the mechanical theory of the atone- 
ment as a ‘‘plan” and a ‘‘contrivance,” but rarely 
or never employs it as a practical instrument for 
the conversion of men. So long as these mechan- 
ical and mathematical statements continue to be, 
maintained, so long as the right is denied to Chris- 
tian teachers to preach Christ as he was preached 
in the New Testament times by the Apostles, with- 
out defining his character or promulgating a 
theory of his atonement, ro long there will bea 
mission for the Unitarian denomination. Where- 
ever that right is denied Unitarianism has 
strength; wherever it is conceded, Unitarianism 
is weak. 

For, successful as Unitarianism has been asa 
criticism and a protest, it has been a failure as an 
affirmative theory of religious life. All theology 
is an attempt to state spiritual experiences in 
intellectual forms; to define the undefinable. 
The radical weakness of orthodoxy is that in at- 
tempting to make its definitions commensurate 
with the experiences it has made them irrational 
and even unthinkable; the radical weakness of 
Unitarianism is that in attempting to make its 
definitions rational and consistent it has belittled 
or denied the experiences. And on the whole this 
is the greater and more fatal weakness of the two. 

Broadly it may be said that Unitarianism rep- 
resents Christianity asa manifestation of what 
man can do under the inspiration of God; Ortho- 
doxy represents Christianity as a revelation of 
what God has done for man. To Unitarians, 
Christ is the manifestation of a divinely inspired 
manhood; to the Orthodox, Christ is the manifes- 
tation of the Godhead, adumbrated, imprisoned, 
tabernacled among men, but the God. The one 
interprets Christ as an illustration of how near 
man can climb toward God; the other interprets 
Christ as a diselosure of God come down to men. 
Theories of Christ’s character may come and go, 
formulas vainly attempting to express a philosophy 
of the Deity that shall be symmetrical, consistent, 
comprehensive may be alternately imposed on the 
growing faith of the church and broken into frag- 
ments by that growth, but the great truth, God 
manifest in tbe flesh, has not lost its power and will 
not lose its power; and no philosopby of religion 
that, in order to be rational, denies or ignores this 
transcendent truth, will ever supplant the faith 
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which with the shepherds and the wise men wor- 
ships at the manger. For all that Unitarianism 
has done in compelling philosophers to put their 
extra-scriptural and often unscriptural defini- 
tion of the infinite away on the shelves of their 
museums, with other archaic curiosities, only to 
be brought out on exhibition days, the world may 
well be devoutly grateful; but the world will 
never accept the definitions which Unitarianism 
has brought and offers in their stead. That man 
is sinful, needing pardon, that God is the incom- 
prehensible and the unmeasurable, that Christ is 
the chiefest manifestation of God’s inmost heart 
of love, that his Spirit brings the willing soul by 
sympathy into a new and divine life, with a 
resurrection as marvelous and as divine as that 
of the germinating seed in spring, that thus and 
only thus are God and man made at one—these 
faiths will never die out from the experience of 
Christ’s disciples; they are held to-day with 
clearer faith and preached to-day with greater 
force because Dr. Channing and Dr. Beecher in 
Boston, fifty years ago, cleared away so much of 
the rubbish by which men thought that they 
were expressing what they did but conceal. 








RELIGIOUS BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY 
LIBRARY. 


+ UR religious book list this week runs over the 
limits within which we have desired to keep 
these lists; but it does this despite a severe prun- 
ing and the omission of some books which, per- 
bap, deserve to be included. By adding the pub- 
lications of exclusively religious publishing houses 
the list might have been indefinitely extended; 
but it would then have defeated our object, for it 
would no longer have been a selected list. If, 
therefore, our readers find here none of the excel- 
lent publications of such ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions as the Sunday School Union, the Tract So- 
ciety, the Methodist Book Concern and the various 
Denominational Boards, they must understand 
that the omission does not indicate any indifference 
toward their work, or any disfavor toward their 
publications, but only the fact that by adding 
their publications to this list it would have ceased 
to be a selected list at all. Every intelligent reader 
knows very well that any books published by the 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Lutherans, Episcopalians, Unitarians, 
Roman Catholics, or any other Christian denomi- 
nation, must have previously secured the appro- 
bation of representative men of the denomination 
as in accord with its denominational standards, 
and of the value of such an indorsement each 
reader can judge for himself according to his de- 
nominational predilections. 

Our readers will understand also that these 
lists are prepared not as a selection of books for 
all family libraries, but as a guide to aid in the 
selection. There are here over four bundred 
volumes; of course there are very few families 
that can afford so large a library of purely relig- 
ious publications. They will also understand 
that we do not indorse the teachings of all the 
books contained in this list, nor, indeed, of any 
of the books. From James Martineau, as a 
representative of the advance guard of Christian 
liberalism on the one hand, to James McCosh, 
the representative of Scotch orthodoxy on the 
other, there is scarcely any school of Christian 
teaching which has not some representative in the 
list. Probably The Christian Union could easily 
find something to criticise in each; but it has in- 
serted here no book which it believes to be either 
un-Christian or anti-Christian in its spirit. 

There are some important books on religion 
that are not to be found in this list, some of which 
are quite essential to a student’s library. Thus, for 
example, Ellicott’s Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentaries on Galatians, Ephesians, etc. (Warren F, 
Draper), Alford’s Greek Testament (Lee & Shepard) 
and Meyer’s Commentaries, English edition (Serib- 
ner), are quite essential to any thorough study of 
the New Testament in the original; but none of 
them are available to one not familiar with Greek. 
Lange’s and Murphy’s Commentaries are, it is true, 
much more valuable to one who is familiar with 
Greek and Hebrew, but they are not exclusively 
critical; nor so wholly dependent on a knowledge 
of the original as to be unintelligible without it. 
Again, there are other books which are quite essen- 
tial to a broad study of religious opinion which 
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are not to be found in this list because this is a list 
of books for the family library, and the Christian 
Union does not recommend for the household any 
religious books which are not pervaded by a 
Christian faith. In some families the works of 
Theodore Parker might be a means of grace; in 
others Renan’s Life of Jesus; but in most families 
Theodore Parker's controversial spirit would raise 
many doubts and lay none, and wher2ver Renan’s 
brilliant romance passes for serious history it is far 
more apt to create for Christ a pity that is akin to 
contempt than a love that is akin to worship. 
Anyone who desires to acquaint himself with the 
skeptical literature and tendencies of our time 
must read ‘‘Supernatural Religion” and the 
‘* Bible for Learners,” both republished in this 
country by Roberts Bros., for they give the latest 
phases of Continental skepticism—the former its 
destructive criticism, the latter its attempt at re- 
construction of Christianity with the historic 
credibility of the Bible given up. To thoughtful 
minds accustomed to critical studies there is, 
perhaps, no better antidote to skepticism than 
a study of these books, unless it be a study 
of Strauss’s ‘‘Old Faith and the New,” John 
Stuart Mill’s ‘‘Tbree Essays of Religion,” or Mr. 
Frothingham’s ‘‘ Religion of Humanity.” But 
to minds not trained to detect skillfully con- 
cealed assumption of false premises, the injurious 
misinterpretations of ancient authors, the curious 
imputation of a semi-pagan theology to the Bible, 
and all the often unconscious tricks of logic and 
rhetoric so common in all controversial literature, 
the effect of reading such books would be far 
from being healtby, either spiritually or intel- 
lectually. We advise for the family library a very 
sparing use of controversially religious literature 
of any kind, either orthodox or heterodox; and 
always a variety of books in aid of faith—not of 
dogmas, which is something very different. 

With these explanations we commend to our 
readers to examine with care the list of Religious 
Books for the Family Library, and to keep it 
with care for future reference. 








NOTES. 

We commemorate the centennial anniversary of 
the birth of William Ellery Channing, which happens 
to coincide with our day of publication, by a sketch 
from the scholarly and appreciative pen of the Chap- 
lain of Harvard College. Dr. Peabody’s broad sym- 
pathies, not less than his keen intellectual powers, 
are so nearly akin to those of Channing as to qualify 
him in an eminent degree to speak warmly and dis- 
criminatingly upon the subject. In the first of a 
series of two or three articles upon “Student Life in 
Paris” an American student gives a picturesque view 
of the Latin Quarter, which, from its relative inex- 
pensiveness and its accessibility to the institutions of 
learning, has been for centuries the students’ chosen 
home. In a following letter will be given some aspects 
of the life itself. Dr. Bacon, in his second article, 
continues his discussion of the bindiug force of the 
Decalogue with special reference to the Fourth Com- 
mandment: the serial is brought to a satisfactory 
close with no diminution of interest or power; the 
sermon—preached on Easter Sunday—treats of the 
risen life, and the Sunday-school of the wheat and the 
tares. In the Home a column has been opened of 
‘*Hints, Questions and Experiences,” to which con- 
tributions are invited. The British elections are 
treated editorially, and ina way, we think, that will 
enable our readers to interpret much of the tele 
graphic news that would otherwise remain dark. The 
poem by Rose Terry Cooke is,in the line of our 
** Silent Hour” articles, and ought to carry a message 
of help and comfort to everyone who asks the ques- 
tion of the Gem—the question that so many are all 
the time asking— 

“Why must it be—this daily grind?” 


It was not without significance that the President 
came onfrom Washington Tuesday, a week, ago to 
participate in the opening exercises of the Metropoll- 
tan Museum of Art in this city. The fact was there, 
by emphasized that New York has at Jength a nucleus 
of art around which a collection may sometime crys- 
tallize that shall rival those’ of the old world. Even 
the nucleus, with its brief growth of ten years, is 
highly praiseworthy, and reflects great credit on the 
few who have brought it by the most painstaking 
care to its present stage of deyelopment. The build- 
ing, of which we propose giving some account next 
week, is admirably adapted to the purpose, and the 
celebration in its social aspects proved to be one of 
the most brilliant affajps that New York has lately 


, Been. 








Two children, who, fop any reason, are to be de 
prived of parental care the coming summer, may 
find a substitute ina minister's family now residing 
in a high and peculiarly hi -a}thy region about seventy 
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miles west of Poughkeepsie. The children of the 
family are three little girls of eight years and younger, 
and it is desired to associate with them in their 
studies and plays, under the care of their mother, two 
others of the same age. This home offers to a delicate 
child the great advantages of the purest spring 
water and mountain air. It is twenty miles north 
from Morsston, on the Midland Railroad, and the 
same distance south from the Kingston and Oswego 
Railroad. The children can be met and escorted to 
the place from any desired point. The editors of 
this paper will act as references. Address Mrs. James 
C. Beecher for two weeks at Guilford, Conn., and 
afterwards at Morsston, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 


The Republican papers are hard put to it when 
they make the appointment of Andrew H. Green, of 
this city, as a Commissioner of the Park Department, 
the occasion of a charge that the Mayor and Mr. Tilden 
are working together to control the Democratic nom- 
ination for the Presidency. The Mayor could not 
have found in all the city a better man for the posi- 
tion, nor one more acceptable to men of all parties 
and of no party at all. The public feel perfectly 
assured that when Mr. Green has hold of the purse 
strings no man will get hold of any of the public 
money without rendering the public a full equivalent 
for it. They may also be sure that the man whose 
artistic taste and executive genius made the Central 
Park will not be indifferent to its present neglected 
condition. 


New York is following in the footsteps of Paris in 
the matter of living arrangements. The demand for 
French flats is said to be greater than the supply, al- 
though a great many houses of this kind have lately 
been built. The system has some advantages; the 
balls are furnished, heated and lighted, and one ser- 
vant in a flat will do the work of two in a house; per- 
sons on small salaries, desirous of living in a popular 
neighborhood, can furnish a flat for much less than 
they can furnish an entire house, and can live easily 
without servants, as in all first-class flats the janitor 
attends to the heavy work. But the flat, convenient 
as it is under certain circumstances, can never take 
the place of the home. 


In the death of Mr. George A. Baker, whieh oc- 
curred on Friday last, the artists of New York lose 
an associate whose engaging personal qualities en- 
deared him to a large circle of friends, and whose 
artistic skill made his work eagerly sought for and 
highly esteemed. It was in portrait painting that 
Mr. Baker’s art found its chief expression, and in the 
portraits of ladies and children that his delicate 
tastes and refined sensibilities obtained their freest 
scope. His pictures in the last few years have been 
painted in the intervals of acute disease, which did 
not, however, make his touch any the less graceful 
nor his work less carefully complete. 


The magnificent donation of one hundred thousand 
dollars by the Hon. E. D. Morgan tothe Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary of this city for the purpose of enlarging 
its library ought to make it one of the finest theolog- 
ical libraries in the world. The income of a consid- 
erable proportion of this endowment could be profit- 
ably spent in the purchase of new books in theology 
and Biblical literature year by year, and the city 
greatly needs it. 


Now that the beating of the gong against the new 
Boston club for allowing the sale of liquor has about 
ceased, James Freeman Clarke comes to the front 
with the quiet statement that the club has made no 
announcement of its purpose respecting what shall 
be either eaten or drunken in its rooms, and that its 
constitution and by-laws have nothing to say respect- 
ing wine and liquors. 


About the poorest preparation for the millennium 
we have recently noted is that of the New Hampshire 
clergyman who has devoted seven years of time and 
two hundred and sixty feet of chart to prove that 
the blessed season will begin September, 1881. Some 
people seem to think the millennium can be brought 
about by mathematics. Give us less figuring and 
more earnest living. 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid is following his predecessor’s 
injunction to ‘go West,” ina noble and thoroughly 
practical way by sending parties of homeless cbil- 
dren to Western homes. Five parties have already 
gone, and the sixth, composed of ninety-five persons, 
started last week. Mr. Reid is aided in this enterprise 
by an unknown benefactor. 


Thus the great Artemus Ward used to introduce 
himself to his lecture audiences: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I pos- 
sess a gigantic intellect, but I haven’t it with me.” 
Some public characters are in the same predicament 
but have not the grace publicly to confess it. 


More Cesarism! Gen. Grant bas accepted the title 
of Duke of America from tbe Rex Association of New 
Orleans. Imperialism, avaunt! 


Even the N. Y. ‘‘Tribune” becomes a free trade 
organ when the question is whether we shall pay duty 
on paper and paper material, 





TRIALOGUE. 
By Rose TERRY COOKE. 


\ 7 HY was [ taken from my rest 
Deep in the earth’s warm, silent breast? 
Why dost thou vex and wound me so 
With thy sharp edge, that hard and slow 
Goes cutting, cutting, all the day, 
Now this and now the other way? 


I do not on my errand stand; 

I am a tool, and not a hand. 

What if I fret, and grind, and wear, 

And raise thine anger or despair; 

It is not well or ill in me: 

I do not shape thy destiny, 

I do but that which I am bid; 

The reason of it may be hid, 

I do not ask or seek to know. 

Where that hand sends me, there I go. 
Gem : 

I bore the wrench from darkling sleep 

When I was wrapped in peace most deep, 

I felt not anger or despair 

When I was borne I knew not where, 

But this slow nick and fret all day 

Wear my poor patience quite away. 

A blow, a wrench, a final end, 

Were the kind torture of a friend; 

But so by atoms to expire 

Is worse than wasting in a fire. 

Why must it be—this daily grind 

That ceases not, nor leaves behind 

A precious promise for the morrow, 

Nor offers me surcease of sorrow? 
Lapidary : 

Poor heart so hard* poor eyes so blind! 

The graver’s work seems all unkind, 

Yet over thee, day after day, 

{ toil and strive, nor turn away 

Though broken tool and weary hand 

Thy flinty nature understand. 

Know that thy hardness, by my art 

Shall make thee master of the mart, 

The petty anguish thou dost bear 

Of daily trouble, hourly care, 

Is that thy facets all may shine 

Which lay so dull within the mine. 

My gracious purpose is alone 

To make a jewel of a stone; 

When every ray of heavenly light 

Shall flash to heaven in answer bright 

From thy perfected blaze and glow, 

The use of sorrow thou shalt know. 

Not by the hammer when it broke, 

But by revolving stroke on stroke, 

Thy worth and beauty grow to be 

A wonder for the world to see, 

And men shall say, who see thee shine, 

A Master wrought it from the mine. 








WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
By THE REv. A. P. Peapopy, D.D. 


HAT a man shall be as to the kind and measure 

of his influence is determined, in great part, by 
circumstances beyond his control. Seventy-five years 
ago there was hardly a young clergyman in New En- 
gland who would have been regarded as less likely to 
be a standard-bearer in any religious or philanthropic 
movement than William Ellery Channing. His youth 
was characterized by simplicity and modesty, by a 
conscientiousness tender almost to the verge of mor- 
bidness, and by a delicacy and refinement of taste and 
feeling which might have seemed to unfit him for con- 
flict, and most of all for (so-called) religious contro- 
versy, Which at that day too often could claim to be 
so styled by virtue of its subject alone, not of its 
method and spirit. As a minister he was first known 
not so much by any marked vigor or freshness of 
thought as by the intense solemnity and earnestness 
of his sermons and public services, and by the highly 
spiritual tone of his intercourse with his congregation. 
In these respects he underwent no change, and in his 
latter years one who had become intimate with him 
without knowing his history would have seen not a 
single battle-scar, not the slightest token that he had 
been foremost in the logomachy of warring sects, but 
would haye beheld in him only the recluse, the sage, 
the saint. Indeed, throughout the season of warfare 
he seemed to lead a charmed life—an unimpassioned 
combatant, carrying into the heat of the fray the calm 
and imperturbable |jnwardness of a quietist or a mystic. 
But it was jmpossible for him to remain at rest, 





Shortly after his settlement in the ministry there be- 
gan to be ‘‘a great shaking among the dry bones ”—, 
commotion healthful in its issue but producing at the 
time no small amount of heart-burning, bitterness anq 
alienation among persons and between religious com- 
munities that had lived side by side in unbroken har- 
mony. For forty years or more the Congregational 
churches of New England had suffered a season of sus- 
pended animation. Their worship was supported by 
law and frequented by hereditary custom; the decen- 
cies of religious observance were maintained in re- 
spectable families, and a large proportion of the 
women became church members as a matter of course: 
but there was little of religious activity, hardly any 
interest in distinctive Christian dogmas, and nothing 
of the spirit of propagandism. Most of the churches 
were in a condition of stagnant orthodoxy; some had 
unconsciously drifted toward Unitarianism, and a very 
few were plainly recognized as having embraced what 
was reproachingly called ‘‘ another gospel.” Undoubt- 
edly beneath this apparent apathy smothered fires had 
been gathering force and volume to break forth in the 
fierce and somewhat lurid flame that attended the re- 
vival movement. This movement was simultaneous 
in many different directions and ways, as in the estab- 
lishment of the Park Street Church in Boston, in the 
founding of the Andover Seminary, in the initiation of 
the foreign missionary enterprise, in the endeavor to 
replenish the ministry with young men of ardent piety 
from all conditions of life. 

The new dispensation of orthodoxy was not of the 
most genial type. It was the intensified Calvinism 
which bore the now almost obselete name of Hopkins- 
ianism. One would never have learned from its preach- 
ers that the Being whom they called the Father pos- 
sessed a single fatherly attribute. He was rather a 
Moloch, thirsting for blood, and to be appeased only 
by sacrifice. Man was regarded by them as utterly 
vile by nature, doomed by Adam’s guilt to eternal tor- 
ment, in no case deserving rescue, and to be rescued 
only in a limited number by an arbitrary decree irre- 
spective of faith and good works, which were the fruit 
and not the ground of election. In their realistic rep- 
resentations, too, ‘“‘hell was naked, and destruction 
had no covering.”’. There was a sepulchral air about 
their sanctuaries, and a deep gloom settled upon the 
faces of preachers and hearers. It was a condition of 
opinion and feeling which, could it recur at the present 
time, would encounter nowhere stronger repugnancy 
than in the very churches where it had its seat and 
among the clergy who are the reputed heirs of its tra- 
ditions. 

Under such circumstances a man holding, like Chan- 
ning, a foremost position and a prominent point of at- 
tack was forced to stand on the defensive, and in such 
warfare defense means assault, and can mean nothing 
else. The fatherhood of God was not only the prime 
article of Channing’s creed, but the soul of his own 
spiritual life. From man’s divine parentage he inferred 
his native innocence and purity, and carried this view 
to an extreme in which he seemed to ignore not only 
the trail of Adam’s transgression but the law of 
heredity in all its bearings—a ground which, had he 
lived a little longer, science would have cut away from 
under his feet. For similar reasons a vicarious atone- 
ment seemed to him inconsistent with the Divine jus- 
tice and mercy. That God could not forgive sin with- 
out somehow exacting the full penalty, and that he 
should permit a sinless being to take upon himself the 
punishment due to the guilty, were in his esteem dog- 
mas directly opposed to the teaching of Christ and of 
his apostles—sustained, perhaps, by a few isolated 
texts containing sacrificial iJlustrations or metaphors, 
but in harsh contrast with the entire scope and spirit 
of the Gospel. At the same time he was a Unitarian, 
from a conviction derived from his own critical study 
of the sacred record, and while with his exalted views 
of the nature of Christ he would have found little to 
dissent from in the Trinitarianism now generally main- 
tained, at the time referred to orthodoxy laid more 
stress on the ‘‘ three persons ” than on the ‘ one God,” 
and no one can remember the Calvinistic preaching of 
those days without recalling a not infrequent approach 
to tri-theism. 


Channing threw himself into the discussion with 
zeal, but never with acrimony. He maintained his 
position and carried the contest into the opposite 
camp by argument, but never by invective. He, at 
the same time, contended earnestly for the right of 
free religious inquiry and profession of opinion, 45 
against ecclesiastical exclusiveness, sectarian persecu- 
tion and social ostracism. His expressly controversial 
discourses and writings were few; but they sufficed to 
make him, without his own intention or consciousness, 
the leader of his denomination as it assumed its own 
separate and independent place in the Congregational 
body. He was its representative on the most impor- 
tant public occasions, as at the ordination of the first 
Unitarian minister at Baltimore and in New York, re 
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spectively. He was also drawn into a pamphlet-con- 
troversy—of no small interest and celebrity at the 
time—with Rev. Dr. Samuel Worcester, a man in 
spiritual gifts and graces not unlike his antagonist, 
forced to the front of the battle not because he loved 
it but because he had the ability to lead its forces. 

Dr. Channing’s power as a defender of religious free- 
dom and a champion of Unitarianism must be ascribed 
in great part, no doubt, to a native and faithfully 
trained vigor of intellect, which from the beginning of 
his ministry opened ever increasingly deep and rich 
veins of thought along with the increasing flow of 
devout feeling. But his influence was, in an equal 
measure at least, due to the strength and fervor of that 
very feeling. He was a Unitarian not merely on ra- 
tional and Scriptural grounds but with his whole heart. 
The vital truths which were his salvation and his joy 
had within him taken shape in that one mold, and it 
seemed to him that they must of necessity be mutilated 
or distorted if forced into any other. He had the love of 
souls that belongs to the propagandist and the mission- 
ary, and the growth of a living Christian faith in the 
souls of men seemed to him contingent on their recep- 
tion of the unperverted and unmingled Gospel of Christ. 
With many, perhaps with most religious controversial- 
ists, the disputed dogmas which they defend are 
objective rather than subjective, sincerely believed 
but not inwardly digested and assimilated. He, onthe 
other hand, was contending for beliefs dearer to him 
than life. 

The views of Christian doctrine thus expounded in 
their polemic aspects underlie all Dr. Channing’s 
writings, and while his controversial discourses and 
essays contributed largely to their specific purpose of 
confirming the faith of Unitarians and winning pros- 
elytes from the hold of orthodoxy, his works collect- 
ively have had an influence limited by no party lines. 
They are at this day probably more read and to better 
purpose than the works of any other religious writer of 
the present century. They have been more efficient in 
other denominations than in his own. They have 
helped largely to legitimate the freedom of opinion, 
speculation and criticism which was under the ban of 
the church when he first pleaded for it. They have 
borne an essential part in smoothing down the asperi- 
ties of the erthodoxy of hisday. They have cherished 
milder, more paternal views of the Divine character, 
and have lifted the pall of utter remediless depravity 
from human nature. They have essentially aided in 
relieving the generally received doctrine of the atone- 
ment from what to him were fatal objections to it, and 
in making it seem no longer an outpouring of God's 
wrath, but the climax of his love. 

In other directions Dr. Channing’s influence has 
been most beneficently felt. In his early life he was 
for a while a teacher in Virginia, and he brought thence 
a horror of slavery which he was never slow to express 
even while surrounded almost wholly by its support. 
ers and defenders. Though averse to violence, and 
heartily disapproving the denunciatory and vitupera- 
tive tone of many of the anti-slavery agencies and 
agents, he sympathized heartily with their work, 
and his last public appearance was in an address on 
West India Emancipation. Some of the most efficient 
leaders in this cause were trained under his ministry, 
and drew their first inspiration from him. His political 
foresight as to moral issues—and these alone claimed 
his heed—seemed almost preternatural. His paper 
on the contemplated annexation of Texas looks far 
down the vista of coming years, and needs only the 
change of tense to make it authentic history. Such 
prescience gave great weight to his opinions; and not 
a few who had kept aloof from the slavery controversy 
till the final conflict had been to a great degree trained 
by him, through his treasured and unspent personal 
influence or through his writings, for patriotic service 
of the gravest moment and worth. 

In closing this notice the writer would fain leave one 
impression derived from early acquaintance with Dr. 
Channing even more than from his biography. His 
influence was due, more than te all else, to the inevitable 
power of his character. He could not have been what 
he was and not have been most widely and benignantly 
felt. Such a light cannot stay under a bed or a bushel. 
If it have no other, it is its own sufficient candJestick. 
Moreover, his influence, religious, philanthropic, 
social, literary, is all of the same unvarying type. His 
Christian consciousness pervades all his utterances 
and writings. In contending for human freedom he 
is simply keeping the charge of him who came ‘to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound.” In politics he has 
no rule or standard but the eternal right. In the few 
of his writings that are not theological or religious in 
form, he is still applying the principles of the Gospel 
in the estimate of human character and achievements. 
In fine, the power that he exercises over unnumbered 
minds and hearts; the voice, clear and strong as in 
life, in which ‘he being dead yet speaketh;” the 





reverence paid to his memory by a generation that has 
risen since he passed away, may be taken as illustrat- 
ing the transcendent worth of that motto of St. Paul’s 
life, and secret of world-wide work and world-enduring 
fame, ‘‘ This one thing I do.” 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





STUDENT LIFE IN PARIS. 
1.—THE LATIN QUARTER. 
By AN AMERICAN STUDENT. 


l* his ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris,”’ that vivid picture 
of Parisian life and civilization in the fifteenth 
century, Victor Hugo gives us several glimpses of one 
side of the life of that day which we Americans are 
apt to think but little of in reading its history; I refer 
to its student life. And yet at that time, as in fact 
had been the case ever since the magnificent reign of 
Philippe Auguste, two centuries before, Paris’s greatest 
fame lay in her institutions of learning. And as the 
centuries have rolled along and the city has grown in 
so many different ways, and the magnificence, luxury 
and folly as well as the art and refinement of the 
whole world have made there their meeting-place and 
banquet-hall, Paris has remained, in spite of gaiety and 
wealth as well as disaster and revolution, the intel- 
lectual forum, the literary agora, the Athens of the 
modern world. In so many minds, however, is the 
name only associated with art, fashion and amusement 
that doubtless many would be surprised to hear it 
classed as the first university town of Europe. Though 
I have no figures at hand to support that claim (and, 
indeed, the student population is so shifting as to 
make any accurate census impossible), I think no one 
who knows the facts would contradict it. Paris is the 
great student city of the world; but it is so vast out- 
side of the student quarter, and the students, as such, 
are so far from forming a body or clan by themselves, 
that a stranger might remain long in the capital and 
not be aware of the existence of the University of 
Paris. This institution, however, has been in exist- 
ence for over six centuries, and to-day gathers together 
to its lectures, as it did four hundred and fifty years 
ago, thousands of students from all over the world; 
while scores of other establishments, schools, colleges 
and pensions, supply instruction to several thousands 
more of students, both native and foreign, and of 
either sex. Though the great University of Paris has 
no such distinct and compact corporate existence as 
most universities, and its students do not form a body 
by themselves, the student life of Paris has neverthe- 
less certain very well marked and peculiar character- 
istics of which I shall try to give some idea to the 
readers of The Christian Union; and I propose to be- 
gin by describing that famous district of the city 
which, under the name of the ‘‘ Latin Quarter’’—le 
pays latin—has been for six hundred years the seat 
of Parisian learning, and the scene of immemorial 
student revels, rebellions and maraudings; comedies 
and tragedies mingled in real life. 

If you have a map of Paris by you, start from the 
Seine by the Rue des Saints-Péres, across the Boule- 
vard St. Germain, up the Rue de Rennes, easterly and 
northerly along the Boulevards Montparnasse, Port 
Royal, St. Marcel and de l’H6pital, and along the 
river back to the starting point; you will then have 
made the circuit of the Latin Quarter of to-day: a 
vast, crowded part of the city in which the students 
no longer predominate, and containing a heterogeneous 
mixture of factories, hospitals, museums, and tene- 
ments, schools, monasteries and churches. One side 
of this broad district swells up into the Montagne-Ste.- 
Génévieve, crowned by that most picturesque group 
formed of the dome of the Pantheon, the irregular 
mass of the Church of St. Etienne du Mont (in which 
repose the sacred and miracle-working bones of Ste. 
Généviéve, patron-saint of Paris), and the crum- 
bling tower of the old Lycée Napoléon. From this 
height, which commands all Paris, the crowded laby- 
rinth of narrow, crooked streets and tall and ancient 
houses, leaning in picturesque confusion to north and 
south, east and west, slopes down to the river, crossed 
and quartered by the two elegant but prosaically mod- 
ern boulevards—St. Michel and St. Germain—which 
have let air and light into the gloominess of narrow 
streets and alleys of the quarter. 

Vv ear to the student-heart is this old and fre- 
quently odorous quarter. No matter what his tastes he 
is sure to find in the cher pays latin something to 
gratify them. If he is a lover of the picturesque, what 
pleasure will he take in its tortuous streets, its leaning 
houses, its incomprehensible and wonderful roofs, spot- 
ted—I had almost said spattered—with dormers and 
skylights in the strangest confusion! Here and there 
he will stumble on some antiquated turret, or ancient 
gable; or catch little glimpses through narrow and 
darkly-shaded alleys of some church cloister or carved 
portal; and so on every side he finds something to ad- 





mire. Or if he love noble architecture, there is Notre 
Dame in clear view from almost any point; and St. 
Etienne-du-Mont is the most picturesque church in 
Paris ; while the Panthéon is the most coldly ele- 
gant and imposing edifice of the classic school. 
Here are the trim towers and vast portico of St. 
Sulpice, and in another direction is the beautiful Hotel 
Cluny with its priceless museum of art and antiquities. 
And the artist can hardly help spending hours of his 
time gazing into the fascinating windows of the print 
shops, or looking through their portfolios, where at 
his leisure he may examine photographs and paint- 
ings, sketches by famous masters, or engravings from 
the brain of Durer, or Morghien, or Raimondi. In 
these bookstores and stalls, sidewalk booths, the 
book-worm will find the works of countless dead 
and forgotten authors in ponderous black-letter 
tomes with red edges, with quaint and edifying disser- 
tations on subjects that men were once interested in, 
mingled with more modern productions of every de- 
scription, text books and pamphlets, sermons and dis- 
quisitions, essays and treatises in English, French, 
German, Latin, or Italian. The student of history 
remembers that here in ancient times took place those 
formidable intellectual encounters between Duns Scot- 
us from Britain and Thomas from Italy; that here the 
friar Bacon pondered and studied; and here were laid 
the foundations of the glory of that brilliant era which 
gave Louis XIV. the title of the Sun-King, le Roi 
Soleil, and whose chief monument in the quarter to- 
day is the Palace of the Institute of France, which had 
its beginning in the Collége des Quatre Nations estab- 
lished by the Cardinal Mazarin. And perhaps if this 
student be young and gay he will sigh for the return 
of the early days of the University, when it gave its 
name to one-third the city, and its students were 
not amenable to city laws, and no one could arrest 
them for debt save the University authorities them- 
selves—and they generally would not. He forgets 
perhaps that in those days gas, and sidewalks, and the 
café chantant and Théatre Cluny and the Closerie des 
Lilas, and other similar and elevating modern improve- 
ments, were unknown, and daggers were sharp, and 
tempers hot and quick, and books cost a small fortune. 

Alas, the student of 1450 would hardly recognize the 
Latin Quarter of to-day! Not only would he miss the 
costumes of his time, but he would also find the Uni- 
versity folk in the minority among the population, 
neither standing apart as a privileged corporation nor 
wielding authority in the quarter. His professors he 
would hardly recognize on the street, because they are 
clothed and move like other citizens. Trade and all 
the bustle of modern affairs have invaded and occupied 
the precincts once exclusively devoted to learning; 
and the poor medieval student, amid such to him in- 
comprehensible movement and bustle, would be bewil- 
dered and lost. He would find the whole aspect of the 
quarter changed. In his day the gothic architecture 
was at its most florid and fanciful period, the now 
venerable Hotel Cluny was as yet hardly finished; and 
where to-day are seen only flat, uninteresting walls of 
stone or plaster, with plain, square windows, there were 
then on every hand tall gables of carved stone or tim- 
ber open-work, sculptured portals, decorated dormers, 
turrets and oriels, pinnacles and gargoyles, and much 
else of gothic adornment long since torn down or built 
over. The vast monasteries and the echoing courts 
which formed two-thirds of the quarter in his day have 
long since disappeared or shrunk into much smaller 
limits. Only in the churches would he find less change. 
St. Sévérin, Notre Dame and the ancient St. Germain 
des Pres would seem to him familiar objects, despite 
restorations and alterations of later years, and their 
cloisters might still remind him of what the quarter 
was in his time. It is hard fur us in modern Paris to 
think that quarter ever bore any resemblance to the 
beautiful city of Oxford; but I fancy no other town 
can approach so near to what the Université (as the 
quarter was then called) must have been in 1450. 

The quarter has unquestionably lost in beauty and 
in scholastic exclusiveness since then. But the learn- 
ing which it contains and spreads abroad is vastly 
greater and more practical than the acquirements of 
those days, and it is offered to all, rich and poor, black, 
yellow and white, native and foreign, ‘‘ without money 
and without price.’’ Of the schools of the quarter, and 
its student-life, I shall speak further in another letter. 

Paris, March, 1889. 








—No department of mind ought to be higher placed 
than the love of the beautiful. It should be cultivated, 
whether it be in pictures in raiment or in jewels. The 
love of beauty in God must be immense. The love of 
beauty carries a high moral quality with it. It is a law 
that we should worship God in beauty. Nowhere was it 
more powerful thanin the temple. We see it in Revela- 
tion. The love of beauty increases in people the idea 
they have of the truth. 














SPEECHLESS. 
By M. E. BENNETT. 
Dedicated to the * Shut-In-Society.”’ 

2 looks, and smiles, and listens; swift her hand 

Traces your words upon her ready slate 
So to provoke again your words that wait 

In doubt if yet her silence understand. 

But though her weary pencil like a wand 
Evoke your thoughts, it doth not ope the gate 
Behind whose folded leaves her soul’s estate 

Waxes unseen in some far spirit land. 


So far it is that o’er th’ unmeasured space 
We scarce may catch one echo of her moan; 
Yet glories faintly play about the place; 
And still her smile and lighted eyes make known 
Some sweet companionship doth lend its grace, 
And severed from us she is not alone. 








THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT. 
By THE Rev. LeonarD Bacon, D. D. 


NE of the Ten Commandments is, ‘‘ Remember 
( ) the sabbath day to keep it holy.” It has become 
a question among Christians—even among evangelical 
Christians—whether that Fourth Commandment is to 
be unaerstood as a rule for one nation only, and as 
binding on that nation only till the coming of its ex- 
pected Messiah, or as a revelation from God for all 
men. Were the Ten Commandments—and, particular- 
ly, was this commandment—given to the tribes of Is- 
rael for a special and temporary purpose only? As- 
suming that the institution guarded by that command- 
ment was good for the people whom Joshua led into 
Palestine, and that it continued to be good for them 
through all the centuries before the Christian era—is 
it equally good for all nations, and all families, and all 
men, through all the centuries of time? 

It seems to me that some confusion of thought, on 
both sides of this question, may have arisen from a 
want of definite or exact thinking. Perhaps some def- 
init ons and distinctions—not very recondite—may 
conduce to a better understanding of the subject. 

I. The sabbatic institution—which the commandment 
guards but does not profess to create—should not be 
confounded with the Mosaic sabbath, still less with the 
later Jewish or the Pharisaic sabbath. 

When I was a child, we had no Sunday-schools with 
international lessons, Sunday-school question books, 
Sunday-schoul commentaries, Sunday-school journals, 
and Sunday-school hymn books full of rollicking dit- 
ties; but in such households as that in which I was 
born and nurtured it was understood that ‘ the moral 
law is summarily comprehended in the Ten Command- 
ments.” That lesson, I trust, is not yet expunged 
from the modern methods of religious instruction. If 
not, I may assume that there is an intelligible distinc- 
tion between the moral law and the Mosaic legislation. 
The law proclaimed in the Ten Commandments—a law 
for men of all nations and through all ages—is one 
thing; and the special laws which Moses gave to the 
one nation which he was leading through the desert to 
their land of promise are quite another thing. The 
laws concerning the manner in which that people 
should observe the sabbath were part of a legal system 
which, in all its parts, civil, criminal, ritual, sanitary, 
was essentially national, and therefore local and transi- 
tory. Those Mosaic enactments concerning the sab- 
bath—such as Ex. xxxi., 13-17, and xxxv., 2, 3—are as 
distinguishable from the Fourth Commandment as the 
laws concerning the avenger of blood and the cities of 
refuge are from the Sixth, or as the laws restraining 
the barbaric liberty of divorce are from the Seventh. 

In the progress of ages, the law of Moses was gradu- 
ally overlaid with traditional interpretations. As the 
sabbath became more and more, in the thought of 
patriotic Jews, a proud distinction between the chosen 
people and the Gentiles, there was more of ostenta- 
tious strictness in the observance of it; till, in the 
time when our Lord came, Pharisaism had perverted 
the institution from its original character as a hallowed 
rest and a privilege into a burthen grievous to be borne. 
The seventh-day rest had been so fenced in with frivo- 
lous regulations that the keeping of it instead of being 
a holy rest was a bondage which must be broken in the 
interest of spiritual religion. The word “sabbath” 
had taken on a different meaning from that which it 
bears in the Fourth Commandment. It may be well to 
remember that the sabbath which our Lord so freely 
disregarded, and of which Paul wrote so slightingly, 
was the sabbath-day of Pharisaic Judaism. Christians, 
I think, may venture to deny that Christ repealed the 
Decalogue. 

There is, then, a distinction to be remembered between 
the sabbatic institution as part of a religion for all 
mankind, and the Mosaic sabbath as an institution for 
the Hebrew commonwealth. Even more readily may 
the institution which the Fourth Commandment sanc- 
tions be distinguished from the sabbath of the Phari- 
sees. 
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II. If there is a question as to what I mean by ‘‘ the 
sabbatic institution,” let me refer inquirers to the letter 
of the Commandment. The division of time into weeks 
with a weekly returning day of religious rest from 
labor is the essence, the whole, of the sabbatic institu- 
tion. Whether your calendar counts that day as the 
first or the seventh—whether you call it Sunday or 
Saturday, Lord’s day or sabbath-day—the institution 
is the same: six days of labor, separated from the next 
six days of labor by a day of religious rest from labor. 

III. Is the sabbath institution a thing which human 
nature needs? I hold that it is. Such is, to me, the 
meaning of the fact that in Genesis the consecration of 
a weekly resting-day is coupled with the creation of 
man. Thus ‘the sabbath was made for man”—for 
human use and need—and ‘therefore the Son of man” 
—the perfect and divine man, the Lord of humanity— 
‘“‘is Lord also of the sabbath.”” The reason why God 
gave the sabbatic institution to Israel is that a hal- 
lowed sabbath is a good thing; good not for Hebrew 
nature only, nor for Shemitic nature only, but for hu- 
man nature. If the weekly resting-day, hallowed by 
religion, was a good thing for Israel camping in the 
wilderness three thousand. years ago, it is a good 
thing for Jews to-Cay, whether in Jerusalem or in New 
York; it is good for the New Englander, good for the 
Californian, good for the Negro, whether in Mississippi 
or in Kansas. It is good for the Englishman and the 
Scotchman, good for the Irishman in the old country 
and in what he regards as a new Ireland on this side 
of the Atlantic. It is good for the Frenchman, or 
would be if he had it, and equally good for the German, 
the Spaniard and the Italian. The Japanese govern- 
ment is beginning to learn that the weekly resting day 
is a good thing for Japan, and the time is coming when 
the government of China will have learned that it is as 
good for Chinese as for Europeans and Americans. 
Every nation under heaven, as it shall receive the Gos- 
pel, will receive with it the Christian sabbath; for 
human nature everywhere needs the sabbatic institu- 
tion. 

IV. How came there to be a Christian sabbath? I 
admit that there is no New Testament command or 
precept reaffirming the Fourth Commandment. I ad- 
mit that our Lord and his Apostles bore witness, by 
word and deed, against the Pharisaic sabbath. I admit 
that the Mosaic sabbath, with its special prohibitions 
and its civil penalties, was abolished in the abolition 
of the Mosaic syStem. How, then, did the sabbatic 
institution come over, as it were, from the ruin of 
Judaism into the Christian Church? Why did it not 
vanish with the types and shadows of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation? How is it that Christianity, from the ear- 
liest ages, has its own weekly resting-day, its Lord’s 
day? How did it happen that Gentile converts, instead 
of using the Greek decades or the Roman ides and kal- 
ends, measured time as the Jews did whose national 
law they rejected, and as we do now, by weeks, sepa- 
rating week from week by a day of hallowed rest? To 
me the explanation is that ‘‘the Christian conscious- 
ness,” recognizing the relation of the sabbatic institu- 
tion to human nature, and recognizing God’s Ten 
Commandments as the moral law, and remembering 
him who died and rose again, could not but remember 
‘*the first day of the week,” and keep it as the Lord’s 
day. The ‘‘ Christian consciousness ”’—let me rather 
say, the spirit of Christ in the hearts of those who, not 
having seen him, loved him—taught Greek and Roman, 
barbarian and Scythian, to count their days into weeks 
and to separate week from week by what we call the 
Christian Sabbath. Not in vain did the Christian 
Church repeat the prayer of Moses, ‘‘So teach us to 
number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” 

According to a classification which has come down 
from I know not how long ago, Christianity includes 
the Credenda or things to be believed, the Petenda or 
things to be prayed for, and the Agenda or things to 
be done. The first were summed up in the so-called 
Apostles’ Creed, the second in the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the third in the Ten Commandments. What means 
the Decalogue in a place of Christian worship, written 
on the wall for all the people to see and heed, if the 
Fourth Commandment is abolished? 

V. I say then that to us—to all Christian people— 
the sabbatic institution is ‘‘a sign,” as truly as it was 
of old to Israel. ‘‘ Verily, my sabbaths ye shall keep, 
for it is a sign between me and you throughout your 
generations, that ye may know that I am the Lord that 
doth sanctify you.” ‘* Hallow my sabbaths, and they 
shall be a sign between me and you, that I am your 
God.” The sabbath of Genesis and of the Decalogue— 
the sabbath apart from Mosaic prohibitions and penal- 
ties, and apart from all the additions of Pharisaic cere- 
monialism—the sabbath as Christian consciousness 
clings to it, and as the necessities of human society 
and individual human nature demand it—is a sign be- 
tween God and his worshipers. To all whom it visits 
with its hallowed calm and its gentle summons to rest 





and to prayer, as it travels round the world, it is a 
symbol and remembrancer of God. That holy rest en- 
circling the globe is the sublimest and most impressive 
of symbols. To young and old, to households, to com- 
munities, to nations, it is a reminder of God, who 
made the earth and the heavens, of God in Christ the 
world’s Redeemer, and of the holier and better rest 
that remaineth to the people of God. 
“O day of rest and gladness, 
O day of joy and light, 
O balm of care and sadness, 
Most beautiful, most bright !"’ 








INTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
GENERATION.* 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
CHAPTER XIX. 
} FS gems had dreaded the morning, fearing what 
the night might bring of sadness or self- 
accusation; but to his surprise all this seemed to 
have been lost in the flood of gratitude which 
overwhelmed Patty. Far into the night she had 
lain, going over, as if in a dream, the years which 
held now no bitter memory, no hopeless outlook, but 
a sure promise that the sundered lives would meet in 
the eternity to come. She slept at last, and in dreams 
saw once more the lover of her youth, standing afar 
off, yet with that look of light and peace that she had 
never forgotten, though remembering it with a dull 
pain that it should have been his delusion and almost 
hers. Now, she strove to reach him and could not: 
yet the face seemed nearer, and a great love filled it. 

‘*Robert! Oh my Robert,” she cried, stretching out 
her arms. Daylight had come, and as she rose up, her 
long hair falling about her and her face alight with 
love and longing, Robert’s son bent over her, and in 
his face she saw the same look, the same promise. 

‘“*T was dreaming,” she said, a faint color coming 
to her face as she fell back; but Robert as he left her 
saw that the old look was gone, and that at last had 
come the ‘‘ clear shining after rain.” 

Patty’s face could never be anything but quiet and 
steady, but pain and hardness had gone. In their 
stead was an almost beseeching humility. She fol- 
lowed Robert with hungry eyes. Nature and habit 


hindered demonstration, but the feeling of the night 


before had had its way and broken down every hin- 
drance. To-day it lay, no longer a shut-in, hidden 
stream, but a deep, still source, open to air and sun- 
shine, and filling her life henceforward with sweet 
waters. There would be few words, but Robert knew 
at last that mother-love was his own, and would be to 
the end. 

Within a day or two all needed preparations were 
made for the journey down to the first railroad station. 
Robert had provided a dress less antiquated than her 
usual one, and Patty wore it with a pride in his 
thoughtfulness and a confidence in the wisdom of his 
selection that moved him curiously. It was a wid- 
ow’s dress, and her clear-cut, beautiful face looked 
out from the close, black bonnet with a new hope—a 
quietness—that made many turn to look as the journey 
went on. 

Mary Denison, whom Robert had met on his return 
from the lake, had entered into his plans with all a 
girl’s enthusiasm; and Miss Priscilla’s sense of the 
fitness of things received the keenest outrage that all 
these unprecedented experiences had yet given it on 
learning that Mary had had money put in her hands for 
all necessary expenses, and, without disturbing the 
general arrangement, was to have the old place in as 
perfect order as could be, with the decay and wear of 
time. An aunt of Mary’s, who had known Patty in 
her youth, aided her in restoring the rooms to their 
former look. 

And so, when, one chill November afternoon, the 
stage left at the door the three figures for whom the 
old house was waiting, Patty, as she entered the once 
familiar rooms, felt that at last she had come home. 
A day later Robert went with her to the little church- 
yard. 

“TI could not leave him by the lake,” he had said, 
‘‘and I knew this would be your home, rather than the 
old one. So he is here, by Uncle Silas and Aunt 
Huldah, and I have planted another birch that will not 
need long to grow and shadow them all.” 

Patty looked silently at the familiar names on the 
two weather-stained stones—then turned to the other 
—a plain granite shaft, on which were the words: 

ROBERT NELSON SAUNDERS, 
BORN, JULY 15TH, 18—, 
DIED, AUGUST 3D, 18—, 


* I cried unto the Lord, and he heard, and delivered me from 
all my trouble.” 


‘‘He has delivered us,” she said, slow tears falling 
over her cheeks, but a smile on her lips. ‘‘ Now, Rob- 


* Copyright 1879 by Helen Carapbell, 
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ert, you must go. You have done nothing for yourself, 
and everything for me.” 

“Then you are quite willing, mother?” Robert said. 
‘* You will never have any more feeling about it?” 

“It is my atonement,” Patty said solemnly. ‘I 
don’t know, Robert, that I could be willing if it were 
not for that. But now I am, and you may tell Benja- 
min Searles that, if my rash words have made his bur- 
den too heavy in these years, I take them back. To 
give him my son is the hardest thing I could do, but 
he may take it as a sign that there is a better life for 
all of us.” 

‘*T may come back to you to be taken care of, after 
all,” Robert said, as they turned away. ‘* How do I 
know that Ruth will be as willing as her father?” 

‘*You will not come back,” Patty said quietly ; and in 
his heart Robert knew it must beso. Together, this 
last evening, they talked over what he would do, 
Benoni and Cesar again sitting by. Robert had 
arranged matters so that a fixed income would be paid 
his mother, more than sufficient with her own property 
for her simple wants, and planned now, when he had 
made the journey once more, to possibly enter the 
School of Mines at Yale, and fit himself more thor- 
oughly for his work. Work and the future lay in the 
West and not the East. He had grown up there and 
knew its life. Every interest centered about the little 
town where his real life had begun. Lowgate should 
count as the old homestead, to which from year to year 
he would return, he and Ruth, and perhaps—— 
Robert’s heart thrilled as he added, deep in his soul, 
‘*the children, on whom no curse will lie, but only a 
blessing.” 

So at last he turned his face westward, and sped on 
to ‘*the haven where he would be,” and Patty, sad, yet 
with a deep and quiet thankfulness, took up the new 
life, into which she fell naturally, even happily, as 
though the years that were past were shadows only, 
and the true years had just begun. Silent, for nature 
and those years had made her so, and with a look of 
expectancy always in her eyes, as she awaited the com- 
ing of that day for which she longed; but with a face 
that children came to love, and that the sick and dying 
prayed to have near them—the face of one who had 
known all sorrow, and who waited now in those quiet 
border-lands for the sunrise and the morning. 

Robert had sent a line to Lockwood telling of his 
speedy coming, but none to Ruth. It was impossible 
to write her; he must wait for speech. But to Ruth 
the silence meant only new confirmation of the thought 
she had forced in upon herself two months before. She 
loved him. He had cared forher. Of that she was cer- 
tain, but this black shadow lay too heavily between 
ever to liftin this world. Their lives were apart. She 
dreaded this meeting, and yet longed for it. She would 
guard herself so that no thought of her pain could ever 
reach him. Perhaps they could be friends; and yet, 
how could they? At times she resolved to go away, and 
run no chance of losing her own self-control, or giving 
him more pain; and then, to go and give up this last 
look seemed impossible. So she wavered, doubtful 
and troubled, each day a little paler, a little thinner, 
and taxing all Miss Tempy’s faith and patience as she 
looked at her. 

Miss Tempy’s own waiting time had not been alto- 
gether uneventful. There had been one day in which 
her cheeks glowed with even more than their usual 
color, and her eyes snapped fiercely as she marched 
from one household task to another, an occasional 
‘* Well, I never!” escaping under her breath and, as it 
were, quite beyond her own volition. At each occur- 
rence of this sort she turned sharply upon Ruth, as if 
to make her responsible, but finding herself apparently 
unobserved went on with the same mysterious energy. 
As night approached she was most evidently watching 
for something, starting nervously at each step that 
seemed to pause near the house, and, when at last the 
bell rang, making her escape frantically up the back 
stairs. 

*“ Something’s wrong with Tempy,” Searles said to 
Ruth, as she came in with Mr. Brown. ‘‘She’s never 
been in such a way since she came to us. She used to 
have tantrums in old times, but I can’t see what has 
set her off now.” 

‘*T don’t believe she’s well,” Ruth said. ‘* Her face 
was flushed all day, but she hates to have anybody 
ask how she feels.” 

Ruth looked up and met Mr. Brown’s eyes, which 
had so peculiar an expression that her own were fas- 
tened upon him for a moment with intense surprise. 
Why should he blush so furiously, and what had she 
said that should bring that extraordinary look, com- 
pounded of shyness, a desire to laugh and a certain 
triumph? It was gone in a moment, and taking his 
usual place he talked quietly for a time, rising at last 
and looking toward the door as if he had expected to 
see Miss Tempy appear. 

“Ruth,” he said, ‘“‘I’ve a message for Miss Perkins. 
Will you give it, exactly?” 





“Surely,” Ruth said in surprise. 


‘Tell her then—”’ The minister hesitated, then 
added abruptly, ‘‘Tell her I am certain it isn’t ‘ leav- 
ings.’” 

“**Certain it isn’t leavings,’” Ruth repeated me- 
chanically; but Mr. Brown had disappeared even as 
she spoke. Searles and Lockwood both burst into a 
laugh, and Ruth, to whom a new idea had come, ran 
up stairs to Miss Tempy’s door. 

‘*T’ve a message for you,”’ she called. 

** Don’t want it,’ came a muffled voice, as if from a 
face buried in a pillow. 

‘But, Aunt Tempy, I promised to give it.” 

“Well, I didn’t promise to take it,’’ came the sud- 
den answer. ‘‘Gotobed, Ruth. It’s time.” 

‘**It’s only eight o’clock, Aunt Tempy, and all your 
stockings on the table, and Mr. Brown says, ‘ Tell her 
I’m certain it isn’t leavings’—whatever he may mean 
by that!’ 

No answer, and Ruth after a moment turned away, 
when suddenly Miss Tempy’s door was flung open, and 
Ruth pulled in and set down energetically upon a low 
stool she often occupied. Evidently Aunt Tempy had 
been crying, but as Ruth looked at her now an almost 
imperceptible smile struggled to the surface and was 
instantly repressed. 

‘*Ruth Searles, how dare you bring trifling mes- 
sages from that old idiot? Don’t you ever take 
another, or give it either. Oh Ruth, Ruth!” and for 
the first time in the young girl’s knowledge Miss 
Tempy sat down and cried heartily. 

‘“*There!”’ she said, presently, ‘‘I’m a worse idiot 
myself. Whatever you think, Ruth, just be quiet. 
There’s time enough for everything, and till Robert 
comes back not a word more will I say. What I let 
you in for is more’n J know, and now I’ll just let you 
out, and that’s the end of it.” 

She pushed Ruth away as the girl put one hand on 
her shoulder, and shut the door decisively, and Ruth, 
who had forgotten for a little her own heavy hearted- 
ness, turned with a sigh to her own room. 





CHAPTER XX. 

Two months had brought no visible change to 
the little village, and yet a revolution had taken 
place. Only in one mind, it is true, but sufficient 
to alter the course of events for many. And like 
most revolutions, recorded or unrecorded, the ap- 
parent cause for final outbreak had been very insig- 
nificant in character. Bridget Doylan, who for 
three years had kept house for “the minister”— 
Mr. Brown owning and answering to that title as ex- 
clusively as ifno other could ever claim it—had left 
her clothes in the tub one Monday morning, returning 
to them an hour thereafter no longer Bridget Doylan, 
but Bridget Maguire, to rinse and boil and hang out 
with her usual composure. 

Two hours later excited voices drew Mr. Brown 
from his study. Bridget stood at bay near the boiler, 
while near her a tall Irishman, with a watchful eye on 
the long dipper she held, stood talking eagerly. 

‘*You’re a desayvin’ villin!” said Bridget. 

‘* An’ I’m not,” returned Patrick. ‘‘Is it desayvin’ to 
ask for the company o’ me own wife that I’m not 
willin’ to live widout? Didn’t I walk home beyant, 
thrue to me word, and give a look into me house, that 
lonely I couldn’t stand the sight of it, but come 
shthraight for the only one that’s got a right there? 
Biddy, me darlint, ye won’t have the heart to say ye 
won’t be goin’ back wid’ me?” 

‘“*An’ I will, thin,” returned Bridget. ‘‘Whin I 
only married you to get rid o’ your urgin’, niver 
dhramin’ you’d be comin’ this way—an’ you promisin’ 
me all should go on the same.” 

‘*Thin I'll have to be callin’ in Molly O’Hara agin,” 
said Patrick, in tones of deepest dejection, but with a 
furtive look at Bridget. ‘‘ An’ I’m that sick of her 
simperin’ way, an’ the foolishness of her, an’ she always 
a cryin’ out, ‘Oh, Mr. Maguire, an’ shure its moighty 
lonesome for ye! Cali to me whiniver you loike, to 
do the bits o’ things you nade.’ Didn’t I know she 
was just waitin’ for a word, and wasn’t me word an’ 
heart too all beshpoke?” 

““Go away wid the tongue o’ yees,” said Bridget, 
visibly faltering. 

‘‘Tt’s a good morning’s work, and you may as well 
finish as you have begun,” now put in Mr. Brown, 
quietly. ‘‘I didn’t suppose you'd steal a march on me 
this way, Bridget.” 

Bridget melted into tears. 

‘*1’d no thought o’ lavin’!” she cried. 

‘‘ But you must,” said Mr. Brown. ‘I can’t be the 
means of separating husband and wife. Pack your 
things, Bridget, and let Pat take them.” 

‘‘That I’ll not,” said Bridget, drying her hands and 
turning on both. ‘That I’ll not, till the washin’ an’ 
ironin’s out o’ the way and the house settled-like. An’ 
I’ll come, times, an’ see how things is, an’ do what I 
can to keep ’em straight.” 

Excellent as Bridget’s intentions were, time failed 
to fulfill them. Patrick proved to be an exacting hus- 








band, and the four little orphan Maguires gave her more 
than all the occupation necessary to each day. The 
ladies of the society came to the rescue, and Mr. Brown 
grew daily more desperate. When it was not Miss 
Popples with lemon-pieseand her best bonnet, who 
appeared ‘‘just to see what must be done,” it was 
Miss Huggins or Miss Anderson, or some other mem- 
ber of the sisterhood who, since the death of the first 
Mrs. Brown, had resolved steadfastly to be the second. 
Mr. Brown took his meals at the hotel, locked his 
study-door, and avoided the quartette who took turns 
in dusting his parlor and spoiling his digestion with 
the latest inventions in cake. Not insensible to his 
own value, he was still an essentially modest and 
humble-minded man, who through a varying career had 
been gentle to all women and eager to avoid offense, 
till at last, desperate with annoyance, he determined 
upon summary measures. 

One secret nook in his heart the minister reserved 
for a tender memory—a look, and the warm touch of 
two little hands that he had hoped to hold in his own 
at will. But with the knowledge that such hope was 
vain, practicality had asserted itself, and he saw the 
dream vanish out of his life. Left to himself, Mr. 
Brown would have gone on to the end content with his 
daily round; but Bridget’s defection and the sudden 
onslaught upon his peace were strongest reminders 
that the parsonage needed an energetic mistress. 

And now, who should such mistress be? Among 
the various candidates, widowed or maiden, Mr. 
Brown’s fancy roamed, finding some insuperable ob- 
jection to each, till one evening on his way from the 
post-office he encountered Miss Tempy returning from 
the Dorcas meeting and bearing a huge bundle of 
work. Thetwo were the best of friends. There wasa 
business-like quality in Miss Tempy’s walk and con- 
versation that effectually shut off all thought of senti- 
ment, and her excess of energy gave always the im- 
pression that she had no time for nonsense of any 
description. With keenest common-sense and equally 
keen humor, she and the jolly minister had been com- 
rades from the first, and he recognized her as one of 
the strongest auxiliaries in his own work. Under the 
brisk speech and action, and showing itself but thinly 
veiled behind the keen, black eyes, was hidden a very 
loyal and generous nature, but never till this morning 
had it entered Mr. Brown’s mind that here was his 
city of refuge. 

Miss Tempy stopped for a moment to pin her shawl 
afresh, and the moonlight fell fall upon her face. 

‘*She isn’t bad-looking!” Mr. Brown remarked to 
himself with considerable surprise. ‘In fact, I think 
she is very good-looking. Strange it never occurred 
to me before!” 

Miss Tempy’s curls were sprinkled with gray, and 
the kindly color seemed to soften the sharp black 
eyes and the ruddy cheeks. Tall and vigorous, and 
still owning that rare possession of American middle- 
age, a set of firm, white teeth, her hearty, unconscious 
smile as she looked up ended any possible question. 

‘*Miss Tempy,’’ Mr. Brown said; and to his own 
surprise an unaccountable trepidation took possession 
of him, ‘‘ Miss Tempy, I have a suggestion to make. 
Will you listen to me?” 

‘*T don’t know anything to hinder,” said Miss Tem- 
py, tranquilly. 

‘*I’m obliged—” said Mr. Brown, ‘in fact—I’ve got 
to make a new arrangement, and I have thought per- 
haps you would be willing to oversee my house- 
keeping.” 

‘* Lawful heart! do you think I can run two houses?” 
returned Miss Tempy. 

‘*T think you could run ten if it were necessary, but I 
only want you to attend to one. Miss Tempy, will you 
be my wife?” 

‘*A joke'’s a joke,” said Mies Tempy with dignity, 
**but this is going too far, sir. I’m ashamed of you, 
Mr. Brown.” 

** You’ve no call to be,’”’ said the minister unabashed. 
‘*I’m inearnest. I don’t pretend to any great excite- 
ment. I simply ask you, as an honest man who means 
to make you happy and will try to, to marry me and 
try it. I think we can have much comfort together.” 

‘*Comfort ain’t all,” said Miss Tempy, turning sud- 
denly upon him and speaking with such energy that 
the minister fell back a step. ‘I’ve my own notions 
about such things, and I’ll never marry a man that 
takes me because he wants things kept straight. I 
won’t say it isn’t a temptation, but the more shame 
to you, Thomas Brown. I’ve eyes, and a mind too. 
Go home, and don’t ask me to put up with leavings, 
now or anytime.” 

With a sudden rush Miss Tempy was gone, and Mr. 
Brown, somewhat disconcerted, but confident it would 
end as he wished, walked on. But the word ‘“leay- 
ings” held too many suggestions. Did she object to 
him as a widower, or had she suspected more than he 
thought of his feeling toward Ruth? In any case he 
owed her full confession of his weakness, and could 
trust her discretion, even if she refused to listen for 
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herself. Mr. Brown found himself becoming anxious 
lest this might be the case, and accordingly the next 
evening left his message with Ruth; but a week passed 
before he found it possible to see Miss Tempy alone. 
Six days longer of siege had made him resolutely bent 
upon accomplishing his purpose, and his arguments 
proved effectual. 

‘‘Not a thing shall be done till Robert comes,” Miss 
Tempy said, when at last a favorable answer had been 
obtained. ‘‘ There sha’n’t be goings-on of any sort till 
that thing’s all settled.” 

“All right,” Mr. Brown said, cheerfully. 
will soon be. I sha’n’t have to wait long.”’ 

If a bomb-shell had suddenly fallen in the main street 
of Houghton there could not have been profounder 
amazement than at the announcement made instantly 
and everywhere by Mr. Brown of his intentions. But, 
as a whole, the town approved, pronouncing it the 
most suitable thing he could have done, and Miss Tem- 
py, very heartily in love, became so different a person 
that Mr. Brown daily congratulated himself upon his 
astuteness and wondered at his own good luck. He 
flushed a little when Ruth gave her congratulations, 
but her frank kindliness soon restored his equanimity. 
So the days ran on, and again winter was near—and the 
lake closing fast. 


“ That 


One evening all were away. The steamer, on its 
last trip, had stopped that afternoon, leaving no pas- 
sengers. It was possible that Robert would come in 
one of the Company’s propellers, but when was uncer- 
tain. 

A pile of work lay by her on the table, and an open 
book—an old fashion of Ruth’s, who, forced to learn 
to sew, solaced herself by bits of rhyme, and had 
learned many a poem, line by line, between the stitches. 
The lines before her were not words such as a girl of 
seventeen often reads or even understands, and to Ruth 
herself, two months before, they would have held small 
meaning compared to that which filled them now. But 
in spite of distance, and inevitable separation, and the 
long years that must lie between them, ever widening 
the gulf she must not seek to pass, the words were 
true, and her quiet voice rose clear and sweet as she 
repeated the wonderful words of the master-poet : 

** Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediment. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
Oh no; it is an ever fixéd mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come. 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom.” 

Her voice broke. Her head drooped on the table 
before her. The door opened softly, but she did not 
stir. As in a dream she heard a voice say, ‘‘ Ruth,” 
and as in a dream she lifted her head and looked with 
wide eyes and parted lips at the figure in the doorway. 
Then the arms stretched forth. An irresistible force 
drew her. 

‘“No—no!” she said, hiding her face; but, as she 
spoke, the arms were about her. She struggled away 
but they held her fast. 

‘“‘Ruth,” the voice said, ‘‘I went away because I 
thought I must. I have come back for my wife. Shall 
I have her?” 

Three days later the Rev. Mr. Gray was called to the 
Searles’s house, with the injunction to bring his sur- 
plice, and on his arrival was met by Miss Tempy, 
business-like as ever. 

‘‘Tt’s ridiculous, I know,” she said, ‘‘an’ I’ve stood 
out against it all I can, but Mr. Brown won’t hear 
‘No,’ and I can’t go off an’ leave Ruth a young girl all 
alone in the house. I know the town’ll talk, but it’s 
got to, and you’re to marry the whole of us, Mr. Gray ;” 
with which ambiguous remark Miss Tempy turned to 
the parlor and took her place composedly, while Ruth, 
with pale face, but shining, joyful eyes, came forward 
with Robert. 





Is this the end? No, the beginning. The end for 
us; but, to the two lives that then and there knew that 
henceforward they could be but one, only the begin- 
ning of that story without an end which every happy 
home may hold. Life they knew might bring sorrow, 
pain, disappointment; but life it would remain; and 
death was powerless against a force that, strengthened 
and rooted in years of tenderness, of gentle offices, of 
unclouded understanding, would be transplanted to 
the other life, so that there still the two were one, 
and Love, in death and life alike, triumphant. 

Once more, and for the last time—after years of 
quiet happiness had made the past sorrow only a 
shadow—they went to the old home in the mountains. 
Children bad come, and summer after summer as they 
grew older had learned to call Robert’s inheritance, 
‘‘Going home to Grandmother’s.” ‘‘ Uncle Dwight” 





was often with them, and found in Robert’s life fulfill- 


ment of the hopes denied his own. Patty lived again 
in these children, and, as she watched their fresh, eager 
life, learned strange lessons she had never dreamed of. 
Then came a winter when Mary Denison wrote of the 
mother’s failing health; and then a sudden summons. 
Robert and Ruth traveled night and day, reaching 
Lowgate one chill spring evening, and entering noise- 
lessly but hastily. 

“* Just in time,”’ the doctor said, as he came forward. 
‘‘She has kept alive for you.” 

Robert bent over her. Patty lay quiet—no motion 
or breath visible to show if life remained; but as he 
kissed the still face she opened her eyes and smiled— 
the old, rare, beautiful smile. 

‘“God bless my son,”’ she whispered, as her hand 
sought faintly to touch his. Then a change came. 
Her eyes opened full and clear. She rose suddenly, 
and her own lovely smile lighted the face to which, 
for one fleeting moment, life and youth had come 
back. She stretched out her arms. 

‘Oh, my love! my love!” she cried. 
You are there! I am coming!” 

Words and life died away together. She fell back, 
but the smile remained, and when the coffin lid closed 
over her the radiant look still lingered. 

Side by side the two lie at last. The birch is a 
stately tree. The children are children no longer. 
For Robert and Ruth the shadows lengthen toward 
the West, but human love and God’s love hold, and 
will hold, not alone to the third and fourth, but to all 
generations. 


‘* Robert! 


THE END. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Fatber in heaven, that the time hath 
come when the understanding of thy natureis breaking forth 
as the light of the morning: and po more do we go to the 
mountains, nor to the storm, nor to tbe cloud, nor to the 
lightning; no more to the burning coals, nor to the sword, 
nor to the fury that burns in the lowest hell. Thou bast set 
in the heavens thyname. Thou art the eternal Father. Thou 
hast made known thy nature not as one that crushes men as 
the vintner the cluster of grapes, for the blood thereof. Thou 
art made known to us by the suffering which love endures 
for others. Not from all the wide round of the universe art 
thou drawing in treasures wherewith to deck thyself. Out 
of thyself in endless procession, like effluent light, come all 
things that are pure and beautifui, to make the universe 
shine. Thou art life; thou art lignt; thou artglory. It is 
more blessed for thee to give than toreceive. Tbou art mak- 
ing thyself blessed eternally ar’ everywhere, and not accord- 
ing to the superficial measure of our understanding ; not with 
haste; not upon a plan so limited that the life of one man 
may seeit, nor upon a plan so narrow that the feeble under- 
standing of men may compassit. Thou dwellest in eternity. 
Thou art thyself infimte. Thy thoughts stretch to infinitude; 
tby purposes cover the infinite. So grand and so large in 
time, in scope, in substance, are thy schemes of government, 
tbat not when the rolling years, and ages, and cycles of ages 
have passed will the fullness of the understanding come to 
us of that which is in tby heart in creation. We are veiled. 
The vision is hidden, as the thing itself is, far from our un- 
derstanding. We have but just broken ourselves above the 
ground. We have not even come to the small measure of 
fruit that belongs to us boughs that hang upon the great 
tree of life. We are seeing as in a vision, dimly. What is 
that better glory that lies beyond our thought and our sight 
no angel can tell or hath told. It hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive it. But we rejoice, though it be 
vague and formless, that yet it is full of hope and gladness. 

Now, Lord, we beseech of thee, on thia morning that cele- 
brates thy reviving life, revive our life. Fill us with sacred 
joy and hope. Give us, we pray thee, with viewless bands to 
take hold of the promise of God, to open the unwritten word 
of thy thought and will, to read therein thy counsels; and to 
feel with our heart the Heart that throbs for the universe. 
Give us to rise with Christ, to sit with Christ, to go forth with 
his thoughts, to bave our very life unenfolded that it may be 
hidin him. As the mother bides the babe in her bosom from 
which it lives. so fold us to thy sacred bosom, O thou Lover 
of souls, that we may be hidden in thee from whom is our 
strength and our life. And may we this day resolve that 
whatever is hindersome, and whatever is repulsive to the sen- 
sitiveness and purity of thy nature, shall be slain and cast 
out. May we resolve to rise—to rise higher than aforetime; 
to rise and stay. 

If there be any that to-day mourn. if there be any whose 
house is dark unto them and whose hearts are ransacked of 
grief, O thou that didst comfort thy mourning discipies, and 
make the grave full of angels to them, wilt thou not sanctify 
bereavements and losses to all that are mourners before thee 
to-day ? and through their tears may they behold that it is 
the hand of the Lord that bas taken hold of them, and that 
he hath laid up their treasure for them in heaven. There 
may their hearts be also. 

Bless the strangers that are among us. May they feel 
themselves to be vot strangers, but brethren in the Lord. 
And we pray that thou wilt bless those whom they have left 
behind, and those toward whom their thought go flying this 
morning. Be thou quicker than their thoughts, and bless 
or ever they ask. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon this 
whole pation. Remember our government, the President of 
these United States, the membersof his Cabinet, and the Con- 
gress assembled. We pray that thou wilt remember all the 
States, their governors, their legislatures, their courts and 
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judges, their teachers, and all that spread knowledge through 
the papers. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt grant thespirit of human 
ity and of peace to all our people of every name, and every 
where throughout this land. : 

And to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, shall be eterna) 
praises. Amen. 


SERMON. 
RISEN WITH CHRIST.* 


“If ye, then, be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. Set 
your affection on things above, not on things on the earth. 
For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” 
COL. iii., 1-3. 

T is assumed, here, that there has taken place a 

_ spiritual unity, and that those that are the disci- 
ples of Christ have come into a mystic relationship ; 
mystic only in the same way as all high and compell- 
ing love is mystic. The inevitable tendency of that 
love which is of the sentiments and not of the pas- 
sions 1s toward personal identity—such a union with 
the objects of affection as shall make their life and our 
life seemingly the same. We are said to enter inte 
their life. 

We understand perfectly how one should live in 
another when we see the mother living in her child. 
There are periods of love in its early and ecstatic state 
in which persons seem almost to live out of themselves 
and in the object of affection. Would that it might be 
ever so! How wonderful would be the realm of the 
household! We know that there are friendships that 
have risen up and endured, in which each lived in the 
other, in which both had almost the same sympathy, 
and in which in the one there was that cognizance of 
another’s life and experience which men are accus- 
tomed to have toward their own. 

It was toward some such unity as this that Christ’s 
teachings tended. That he should come into them, 
enter into their heart as a guest, sup with them, abide 
with them; and that they were to enter into his life; 
that they should be so united to him as that they might 
be fitly compared to a branch of a vine that cannot live 
separated from the vine, nor bring forth any fruit ex- 
cept by the secret power that comes from the vine— 
for this he prayed, not only in regard to the individu- 
als around about him, whom, having loved, he loved 
unto the end, but in regard to all that should believe 
on him through their teaching and influence. In other 
words, this was his nature; this was the drift of his 
instruction; and this was the prophecy of a realm of 
love in the future in his kingdom, and that it should 
tend to such unity. And in the figure one so lives in 
him that he is dead to himself, and his real life is hid- 
den in another’s life: springs up in it, and has refresh- 
ment and consciousness there. 

It is into this life of Christ that his disciples are 
supposed to enter. And so, when such a day as this, 
revolving, comes to its morning, the Christian Church, 
all souls within organizations and without any organ- 
ization that are of Christ, seem themselves to have in 
him a lifting up from a lower and darker sphere, from 
the death of selfishness and pride, into a resurrection 
of life, of spiritual power and of glory. ‘If, then, ye 
be risen,” saith the Apostle, ‘‘with Christ, seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the 
right hand of God.” 

Astronomers tell us that there seems to be outside 
of our solar system, outside apparently of any of the 
other solar systems, a point around about which the 
whole stellar universe is moving. It has no represen- 


tation. No eye has seen it, and no eye probably will 
see it. No glass can bring it out of its utter remote- 
ness. But there is a center of power greater than any 


of those that are discoverable; and while we have 4 
small celestial system, and descry from our level oth- 
ers, and still others and others, they are but regiments 
of a great army that is moving round, with the step of 
centuries, perpetually, to a great center of power and 
glory. 

And that which is true astronomically is true spirit- 
ually. There is a great center of the universe where 
the beneficence of love dwells supereminent over all 
other influences; and although we may not be able to 
comprehend what is its reign, what are all its develop- 
ments, yet he that looks at the course of time as inter- 
preted throughout sacred Scripture will see that amidst 
revolutions and backslidings, in the times of the 
prophets and in the time of the Master, in all these 
periods there has been one state of things moving in 
one direction, and that that direction is love to God 
and love to man, or to fellow beings; and the whole 
Scripture harmonizes, and all doctrine harmonizes, and 
all interpretation harmonizes, and the whole unfolding 
of the life of Christ, of his disposition, of his purposes; 
of his spiritual forelooking and of his teaching, is of 
this one central element—the final predominance of the 
spiritual effluence of love over all physical power, over 
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all passions, over all organized violence, over all secu- 
lar, earthly and temporal forces. All things are mov- 
ing toward the final outcome of a universe in which 
this great beneficence shall be the central influence; 
and all institutions, all characters, all proceedings, all 
processions of eveuts, shall be under its dcminion, and 
an expression of it. 

Let us, this morning, look a little at the unfoldings 
of it in the life and dispositions of our Master, Jesus 
Christ. And first let us look into his earthly disposi- 
tions—what I may call the genius of his life and 
ministry. 

In the first place, we are to bear in mind that he was 
a peasant’s son in his outward life, and that he came 
up only with that rudimentary instruction which the 
Israelitish families generally gave to their children, 
and without that which we technically call ‘‘ an educa- 
tion;” so that those, his townsmen, who knew him, 
marveled, and said, ‘‘ How comes this man with such 
knowledge, who never had letters ; who has never been 
a school man?” He was apeasant born; he came up 
in the midst of poverty aud labor at an age of universal 
confusion, in a land especially disrupted, surrounded 
by all the most unlovely phases of human experience, 
and in a province of the land that was, as it were, the 
wash-basin of nations—for of whatever took place in 
all the then world Galilee had its share. If it was 
Assyria that was assailed by the Grecian forces, 
through Galilee they went. If it was the Oriental 
monarchs armed against the Occidental, through Galilee 
they went. If the Roman legions were made up from 
the nations of her conquered empire, and were dis- 
banded anywhere, in Galilee their term of service too 
often expired; and there was something in Galilee of 
everything upon the face of the globe. It was the delta 
of ancient nations. As at the mouth of the Nile some- 
thing of the soil of every mile on either side is by 
spring rains washed down and poured out into the 
delta, so the Plain of Esdraelon was the delta. 

There came up our Master, from poverty and not 
from the schools; not from the loins of the prophets, 
but from laboring people; and if there was any one 
thing that would be likely to be felt by a teacher under 
these circumstances, it was the girdings of poverty, 
the circumscription of life, the hardness of experience, 
the suffering that he saw and in part felt, the disloca- 
tions of society, the shameful oppressions of men, 
starving and want. If there were anything that would 
give local coloring to the preaching of Christ it would 
be something that should spring out from this poverty 
of himself and his people, and should lead more or less 
to such a political economy as would build foundation 
on foundation of industry, and produce larger life. 
But there is not one solitary syllable in all the record 
of Christ on this subject, except to say, ‘‘ Having food 
and raiment, be content. Seek not those things. 
Trouble not yourselves about them. Your Father 
knows that ye have need of all these things. What 
they shall eat, what they shall drink, wherewithal they 
shall be clothed—for these the great untamed mass of 
Gentiles seek: seek ye not these things. Blessed are 
the poor; and blessed are the poor in spirit, too” —for 
he includes both of them. There is no appeal to them 
as against riches ; there is no envious contrast between 
the fate of the rich and the fate of the suffering poor. 

Contented poverty? No. Contented riches? No; 
something higher than either; contented manhood: 
such a sense of manhood in every one as should make 
exterior conditions matters of comparative unimpor- 
tance. There was universal suffering, and universal op- 
pressive laws and oppressive rulers; but there is not 
one single word in the ministry of our Master that 
points to discontent, or that encourages it. On the 
other hand, although men were ground, girded, cir- 
cumscribed, limited, oppressed, wronged at every 
hand, there is not a syllable in any part of his instruc- 
tion, or in the whole of his ministry, points toward 
incitement to discontent. He was no provoker of 
anger and rage. There was not a syllable in his teach- 
ing that broke the sacred sympathy of universal broth- 
erhood. Not even wrong, outrageous wrong, continu- 
ous wrong, stirred him up to incite these passions in 
mankind. 

There existed around about him a system of external 
morality without spirituality. He accepted that sys- 
tem, and sought to infuse into it the lacking spiritual- 
ity. He did not set himself against the synagogue : he 
fell into its train of worship. He did not set himself 
against the temple: he himself was a constant attend- 
ant on its services. That which was wanting in ser- 
vice and in outward morality he sought to add to it; 
but in no siugle instance did he produce the impression 
of a reckless putting away of the institutions of re- 
ligion that existed, but only of making them stronger 
by making them better. 

In his whole career there is not to be found one 
single appeal to ambition—not one. Self-seeking 
passed under the ban. Although there were various 
inducements—and upon none could they be brought to 
bear more than upon him—yet how he overturns the 





whole course of human conduct, and reverses all the 
maxims of society, when he says, ‘‘ He that would be 
chief among you, let him be your slave; he that would 
be first must be last, lowest, least!”” There is not one 
single inducement in all his teaching, nor in his ex- 
ample, to vanity, nor to conceit—perhaps the most 
active of all feelings in the human bosom. He taught 
humility and exemplified it. He reversed the whole 
public sentiment on the subject of vanity, of self- 
praise and of conceited excellence, and taught men to 
empty themselves before God, that they might be filled 
with his grace. 

Nor, in all his career, was there one single effort 
made of partisanship. He did not found a school, as 
the philosophers were accustomed to do, in his nation, 
and in the adjoining one. He did not found a sect. 
He did not found even a church. In his lifetime there 
was no such thing as a Christian church. It sprang 
up years and years afterwards. He did not gather a 
party about him. Nay, whenever men tended to form 
around about him some sort of growing organization 
he repelled them. ‘‘I will follow thee,” said one: 
‘*let me go first and make my home arrangements.” 
He repelled him. ‘I will follow thee,” said another: 
‘* first let me bury my father.” He repelled him. And 
others—the rulers—said, ‘‘ We will follow thee;” and 
he said to them, ‘‘ You do not know what you are 
saying. The birds ofthe air have nests, and the foxes 
have holes; but I have not where to lay my head. I 
have noriches. I have no kingdom.” 

And when his disciples themselves, who could not 
understand his spirit nor his teachings, began among 
themselves to parcel out the cabinet offices of the 
coming government, and appealed to him, he rebuked 
them. There was a dissociation from himself of any- 
thing like organization. His movement was individ- 
ual; a movement without organization or aggregation, 
even of proper kinds, and especially and more strik- 
ingly of those kinds that are selfish and partisan. 
There was nothing of these in him. 

This was an instance of high, pure spiritual teaching, 
that was to have its whole force, if anywhere, or at all, 
in the reconstruction of the inward man, ip the eleva- 
tion of man as a spiritual creature, and in giving pre- 
cedence and predominance to that which is spiritual 
in us over that which is forceful, carnal, fleshly. 

Under intolerable wrongs which he beheld, and 
which he sympathized with, there is not anywhere in 
all the teaching of Christ the slightest hint of an 
avenging spirit. No armies were summoned; no 
measures even of self-defense were inaugurated. In- 
stead of these, there was laid down a doctrine which 
neither his age nor ours has been able to understand, 
and which, in any considerable degree, it has not been 
in the power of individuals to comprehend and follow— 
for the part of the Gospel which lies last and least 
occupied is this : 

“Ye have heard that it bath been said, thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy ; but I say unto you, love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that bate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you, 
and persecute you, that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven.” 

So impossible does this seem to human nature that 
even the endeavor to practice it looks like affectation 
and men discredit it, as something put on; but it isa 
blossom plucked from the very center of the tree of 
Christian life, fragrant with the smell of heaven. 

Such, then, was the teaching which utterly discarded 
all physical forces, and all animal passions and appe- 
tites; which inculcated the power of mere and pure 
philosophical intellection; which rested the whole 
power of his instruction and his kingdom upon the 
spiritual forces, and which based the spiritual forces 
upon this one element of love to God and love to man; 
the supreme—that which stands at the center, out of 
which every other force is to issue. All intellectual 
deductions are to be bathed in that spirit. All equities 
are to spring out-of the scales of all-weighing love. 
All conscience, all sense of repugnance toward evil, 
all attractions of every description—in regard to these 
the one central element that was the controlling force 
of his teaching, as it was to be the controlling force 
of human life and society, was this: the divine benefi- 
cence. Not as anew gospel ip heaven, but asa new 
gospel among men on earth, he taught it. ‘‘A new 
commandment ”—as recorded by his bosom compan- 
ion, John—‘‘ I give unto you, that ye love one another.” 
A new commandment? Yes; and it seems to be very 
new yet. A new commandment, unworn, not thread- 
bare with the touch of the church through all the ages. 

The all-conquering power of true benevolence, as 
against the prejudices, the selfishness, the avarice, the 
pride, the ambition, the conceit, the lusts, the pas- 
sions, the rude animalism, in the human race; as 
against the crash of nations dashing against nations ; 
as against those revolutions in which commonwealths 
swim in blood; as against the all-devouring sword; as 
against the rude hand of justice; as against all these 
things there still rises up the same command to-day, 
‘“*Love one another; for love is the fulfilling of the 





law.” His whole life, his whole disposition and his 
whole teaching were concurrent in that one direc- 
tion. 

Look, next, at the purposes that were indicated in 
Christ as interpreted by himself, and as interpreted by 
his disciples: the spread of his own dispositions 
throughout the race, by which first the principle of 
benevolence shall become the root of all government, 
of all laws and of all institutions. 

As against this is perpetually urged the duty of 
severe conscience, the duty of indignation, and the 
duty of abhorring evil, which indiscriminately tends to 
abhorrence of all evil-doers as well. But the time is 
to come when governments are to be controlled as 
much by a true benevolence as they are now by insen- 
sate selfishness, when laws are to be born not out of 
men’s lower passions but out of their higher spirit- 
ual instincts, when institutions are to be framed not 
for the purpose of conservation, and largely for con- 
serving the rude and imperfect virtues of the days 
that are gone by, but when policies, and governments, 
and laws, and all forms of procedure, shall be but an 
evolution and a development of this great universal 
principle of benevolence. 

We have rarely ever seen benevolence except in 
individuals, or as a household virtue, or as now and 
then a heroic single effort; but benevolence as the 
groundwork of character, in one, in five, in fifty, in a 
hundred, in a thousand, in ten thousand, in a common- 
wealth, with all the impulse and force that comes from 
training and habit, developing itself through all pro- 
cedures, and making an atmosphere, as it were—when 
has this ever been seen? 

Christ is dead yet. He is in the grave yet. 
tions do not know that he is risen. His light has not 
come nor shone abroad. For there is hardly a nation 
on the globe that is more than organized animalism, 
with just enough intelligence and equity to guide it 
correctly along the lines of its own instincts and in- 
terests; and the nations of the glube to-day are as 
though there never had been a revelation from heaven, 
nor an all-atoning Saviour come forth, nor such preach- 
ing, nor such doctrine, nor such purposes on the part 
of God announced through Christ. 

After nineteen hundred years, where is the change 
that has taken place in institutions, in laws, and in the 
conduct of men on the face of the globe? We boast 
much of our Christianity. It has exalted individual 
life, and made, not here and there a single hero, but 
millions of individual heroes ; it has redeemed, elevated 
and sanctified the household; it has given to benevo- 
lence and to sympathy a wider scope; but alas! the 
sun of righteousness has not arisen: all this is but the 
morning star. Let us thank God for so much; but the 
breadth of spiritual power by which whole nations 
shall be controlled ; the interpenetration of the divine 
spirit into all the affairs of men—this we have not yet 
seen. The utter want of beneficence in the organized 
conditions of human life and human nature mark how 
slow is the progress of the kingdom of God among us. 

Then this prevalence of benevolence carries with it, 
of necessity, the destruction of the exclusiveness and 
the separation of nationalities on earth. Rivers are 
mightier than the River of Life. Mountains separate 
men as Mount Zion cannot bring them together. Lan- 
guages separate them, customs separate them. Gov- 
ernments and politics separate them. Interests sepa- 
rate them. The great forces that are interplaying along 
the globe to-day are repellent. 

There was a time when the shipwrecked mariner, 
falling on a foreign shore, was slain, such was the wild 
beast of human nature; and it was a great advance of 
humanity when his life was spared on the condition 
that he became a slave. From that, little by little, na- 
tions have risen toward hospitality, consenting not to 
harm those that came from another stock or another 
nation to dwell among them, but not giving them am- 
ple privilege, and the law discriminating against them 
perpetually. We have advanced beyond that, slowly 
and painfully; and yet, to-day, the primary national 
tendency is to draw toward our own, and repel those 
that are not our own. 

On this continent alone God has sounded the trum- 
pet, and brought men from the east, and from the 
west, and from the north and from the south. All 
complexions, all tongues, all manners, all customs, are 
mingled together on this great continent, as if it were 
said, ‘*Grow together, and teach the nations of the 
earth that it is possible for men born of a different 
lineage, and speaking a different tongue, and with dif- 
ferent customs, to dwell together in unity.” It is the 
experimental ground of God. He has upon the face of 
this continent mixed together the immiscible nations, 
that they may be for a leaven of time and the world, 
teaching men that they can love and dwell in brother- 
hood with those that have hitherto been separated by 
their national lines and their national life. And yet 
the old spirit is strong, and under temptation it per- 
petually breaks out again. Under the least provoca- 
tion, under the least excitement, the old disposition 
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the animal that is in man, breaks out into prejudices, 
into discords, into anger, into violence, through fight- 
ings or defense. But still the work goes on, and it is 
to go on and to go on until the animalism, the anger, 
the separation and the prejudice existing in organized 
forms shall be entirely destroyed. 

It shall go further than that. Within all these or- 
ganized exterior national forms communities are 
themselves divided up into different schools of belief, 
into different philosophical cliques, into different occu- 
pations, into conflicting interests, and into sects that, 
if they are not actively working, are hot inside with 
dislikes and prejudices. The time is to come when 
men shall not disturb their fellow men on account of 
their belief. The time is to come when no man shall 
say to the cluster of grapes, that is fragrant and 
beautiful and toothsome, ‘‘ By what stimulus were you 
ripened?” The time is to come when men shall say, 
“If it be ripe and sweet, that is enough; no matter 
what it was at the root that made it grow, and ripened 
it.” The time is coming when the lily shall be beauti- 
ful whether it grew upon clay, whether it grew upon 
siliceous soil, whether it grew upon a hill, or whether 
it grew ina valley. The lily’s beauty is its own ex- 
cuse and its own apology for any nature that produced 
it. The time is to come when a man that is brought 
into a true and high Christian life under the Catholic 
pope is to be as sweet and beautiful to us as if he were 
brought into it under Congregational popes. The time 
is coming when a man standing in ordinances, and re- 
joicing in them, is to seem as sweet and beautiful as if 
he stood with the silent men that have no ordinances 
whatever—that have only the inward life and light. 
The time is to come when men shall be judged by like- 
ness to Christ, and the most orthodox man on earth is 
to be set down as heretical if his disposition is bad, 
and the most heretical man on earth is to be set down 
as Christlike and Christian if his disposition is rich 
and redolent of the divine element of true beneficence. 

Man in the image of God, and transformed by the 
Lord Jesus Christ into the disposition of God, is him. 
self superior to church, to ordinances, to doctrines, to 
beliefs of every kind. The actual realization of the 
mind and will of God in Christ Jesus lifts a man up, and 
makes him to be a judge over all men, and gives him 
authority to say, ‘‘I judge all, and am myself judged 
by no man,” as said the Apostle Paul. And that day is 
come. It is the purpose of God. But all this is only, 
after all, the porch of the temple. All these things lie 
easily to be perceived by those that have a sympathetic 
interpreting power of the life and disposition of Christ; 
but any one that reads will find, if I may so say, that 
these were the doctrines that fell out of his hands, and 
that he carried round about his head an atmosphere of 
truth and influence transcending these as much as the 
pure ether above our head transcends the coarse dirt 
under our feet. 

Next, consider the immanence of God. The morn- 
ing brings him, and the evening does not drive him 
away. He is poured upon us in the celestial flood at 
noon. With sweet and soft wings he fans our couch 
at midnight. God, the un-uaderstandable, the infinite, 
working by a few ways that we understand, but by 
innumerable other ways of which we have no knowl- 
edge; God, whom angels cannot compass yet with 
their thought, and before whom we are as a sparrow 
before living and educated men; God, who is unspeak- 
ably larger and further beyond our reach than the phi- 
losopher is larger than and beyond the reach and an- 
derstanding of his little child scarcely yet lifted out of 
the cradle; God, the eternal, the all-glorious—he was 
everywhere to Christ. He was in the city. He was 
on the mountain. He was the supreme actor. He was 
that from whom went the vivid lines of light and life 
through the universal creation everywhere, understand- 
ing all but understood perfectly by none. This was the 
great fact that seemed to be like an atmosphere above 
the head of Jesus—the immanence of God inspiring 
everything that was of light, or life, or nearness to 
heaven. 

He was absent-minded, often. It was as if his 
thoughts escaped into the heavenly land. As a stran- 
ger, far away from home, finds himself dreaming of 
home, and of those left behind with whom his heart 
lingers, and almost forgets the company around him, 
so the nearness of heaven seemed to our Saviour. 
He walked with his head above the mists of time, and 
his heart dwelt still in the eternities; and the unity of 
the great company above with the company gathering 
below—these greater facts, invisible, only to be com- 
passed by the understanding through a sanctified heart 
—these elements of immortality and of eternity and of 
divinity, more grand than mountains, more grand than 
the oceans, more grand than nations, before which 
nations are as grasshoppers, and time and the world 
are but as a mote, as a speck of dust—the universe of 
God filled with countless varying hosts, all moving to 
the majesty of a pervading love—this was his princl- 
pal thought and mind. ; 

Now, then, if ye be risen with Christ, can you enter 





into Christ’s disposition? Can you enter into Christ’s 
purposes? Can you enter into Christ’s spiritual realm 
and life? Can you hide your own selves in the vast- 
ness and in the grandeur, can you feed yourselves with 
the sweetness, can you delight yourselves with the 
beauty of this love of Christ? 

Nineteen hundred times the open hand has strewn 
white flowers on the altar; nineteen hundred times the 
bells have rung through the air, rejoicing; nineteen hun- 
dred times men have laid down the sword for an hour to 
kiss, to embrace, to cheer, to give hourly presence and 
momentary sympathy; and then they have taken up 
the sword again, after it had once been put aside 
with the armor to be beaten out on the anvil. The 
trumpet of war has ceased to bray for an hour until 
the resurrection morning has had its chance—one faint 
speck in the horizon of time; and then avarice, and 
ambition, and lust, and greed, and all selfishness, and 
pride, and envyings and jealousies have gone thunder- 
ing on again for the rest of the year. 

Is this greeting Christ, and rising with him, and en- 
tering into him in a blessed unity? What is it that 
you have had sweet thoughts this morning? Have you 
had translation? What is it that yon have had, like 
the breath of perfume, wafted across you, a sense of 
the beauty of holiness? Do you abide in it? Is your 
life hid with Christ in these things? Are these your 
ambitions? Do you desire them more than silver or 
gold; more than place or power; more than honor or 
riches? Do you desire Christ in you the hope of glory? 
That will be the right appareling. 

The flowers before us fade in the plucking. Beauti- 
ful are they, and worth renewing from Sunday to Sun- 
day. They please the eye of our Saviour, and they 
please our eyes. He loved them living. He slept ina 
garden when he lay in the rock sepulcher. But alas! 
the dew is hardly dried from them before they perish. 
And they are the memorials of your zeal; very beauti- 
ful for the moment, but perishing—perishing. Ye are 
as the grass. Yeare as the morning cloud and the 
early dew. Oh for the impulse of settled dispositions ! 
Oh, for an enthronement of the great principle of 
benevolent self-sacrificing love! Oh, for a comprehen- 
sion, even, of it, so that when men cry out for more 
justice fortified by moral power, for more discrimina- 
tion as between right and wrong, for clearer orthodoxy, 
for things more and more pure, there might rise up in 
us the disposition that should cry out at last, ‘‘ Has 
there not been hateenough? Have there not been sep- 
arations enough? Have not time and the world tried 
often enough and long enough what can be done by the 
rod of violence and by the iron scepter? Is it danger- 
ous to let the world rest for one century and try what 
can be done by the golden scepter and by the caress 
of love? 

Let us keep this Easter Day by entering into the 
spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Slay your prejudices. 
Destroy your selfishness. Set up bulwarks against 
your pride. Build the altar of love. Burn upon it the 
incense that shall be sweet unto God. Jf ye be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are above. Set 
your affections on things that are above, where Christ 
sitteth. 








Inquiring Friends, 


[AU inquiries addressed to The Christian Union will be an- 
swered either through its columna, er personally through the 


mail. To insure this, however, the inquirer must give his name 
and address, not for publication, but partly as an evidence of 
his good faith, partly because the crowded atate of our columns 
often prevents any answer except by mail. } 


—Through what class of periodicals can a young writer 
with little experience expect success and ultimate eminence 
as an essayist, historian or biographer? Information on this 
will greatly aid AN ASPIRING WRITER. 

The only course for an aspiring writer to pursue is to 
send his contributions to one periodical and paper after 
another. He had better begin with the local journal in his 
own town or county, and be very well satisfied if his con- 
tributions are published without remuneration ; appren- 
tices are rarely paid much, if anything, for their work, and 
literary apprentices almost never. If he has success in the 
smaller field he may try what he can do in a larger one. 
All the best papers and periodicals are crowded with good 
matter, and compelled every week to send back articles 
which would be worth publication, but they are also hun- 
gry for fresh thoughts from fresb young writers who pos- 
sess the apostolic qualification for writing—aptness to 
teach; and there is no other way by which an aspiring 
writer can find out whether he possesses that qualification 
than by pretty patient and persistent experiment. 


—Will you tell me if the Congregational Church requires a 
belief in any one doctrine ; or does it give the liberty of free 
thought and opinion about the Bible and all religious sub- 
jects? AN INQUIRER. 

The essential principle of Congregationalism is that any 
disciples of Jesus Christ have a right to organize them- 
selves for Christian work and Christian’ worship, and 
being so organized constitute a Christian church. Any 
such organization has a right to determine the conditions 
on which it will admit members, and the principles ac- 
cording to which the church will be administered. Ac- 





cordingly there is no uniformity of action in the Congre- 
gational churches; each determines its own principles of 
action. Some give large liberty of thought and opinion, 
requiring nothing except a confession of sin and a trust in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as a divine Saviour; others prescribe 
asacondition of admission a larger and more elaborate 
creed than is required by either the Presbyterian, Episco- 
palian or Methodist Church. Between these two extremes 
there is every form of admission. Generally, however, 
Congregational churches do require the acceptance of a 
creed as a condition of admission; but the tendency is to 
make these creeds much shorter and simpler than they 
were twenty-five yearsago. Historically the old Congre- 
gational churches required only a covenant to walk in 
fellowship with Christ and his disciples, and the Congre- 
gational churches of England are generally organized 
after this pattern. 


—A subscriber who is much interested in “ Hints for Home 
Reading * asks for some information in regard to interest- 
ing books on Natural History, Physiology, Science, or any 
other profitable books from which childrey, between the ages 
of three and ten years may be instructe@&t home. 

The following are a few from many of such books: 

Buckley’s Fairyland of Science. 

Miller, Mrs., and others.—Simple Lessens for Home and 
School. 

Nichols, J. B.—Fireside Science. 

Science at Home. 

Clarke, Rev. J. F.—How to find the stars; with astro- 
nomical lantern. 

Stevenson. —Boys and Girls in Biology. 

Jobnston’s Philosophy of Common Life (new edition). 

Cooley.—Easy Experiments in Chemistry. 

Wood's Natural Histories—or almost any natural history 
with plenty of pictures. 

-Will you inform a subscriber what sermons or other 
works of the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs have been published, and 
where I may procure the same? 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. A. B.C. 

The Graham Lectures en the Constitution of the Soul 
were the first of Dr. Storrs’s works published, but are long 
since out of print. The Lectures on Preaching Without 
Notes, published by Dodd & Mead, and a volume of two 
addresses on National History, published by Randolph, 
are, we believe, the only works of Dr. Storrs which are 
now in the market. It is probable that the course of lect- 
ures now in process of delivery at the Union Theological 
Seminary in this city will be published in book form. 


—Please give the name and address of the best work on 
drafting. G. P. R. 

We assume that by ‘‘drafting” our correspondent means 
mechanical drawing. Ifso, we recommend either or both 
of two books published by the Appletons; namely, ‘ Prac- 
tical Treatise on Mechanical Drawing” and “ Practical 
Drawing Books, Drawing Instruments and Their Use.”’ 
By W. E. Worthen. Price $2 each. 

INQUIRER.—On Jewish Proselyte Baptism the authorities 
are numerous, but mostly accessible only in large libraries. 
It is treated briefly in works on Jewish antiquities, of 
which there are many. Of special treatises there are also 
many: e.g., E.G. Bengel, iiber das Alter der jiidischen 
Proselytentaufe. 8vo. 1814. M. Schneckenburger, iiber 
das Alter der jiidischen Proselyten-Taufe, and deren 
Zusamenhaug mit dem Johanneischen and Christlichen 
Ritus. 8vo. 1828. The subject is discussed at some length 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopedie, Art. Proselyten, Vol. 
XIL, pp. 245, ff. The writer holds that proselyte bap- 
tism does not date earlier than near the end of the first 
century of our era; and that there are strong grounds 
for assigning it a somewhat later date. More accessible 
than either of the above is M’Clintock and Strong’s Cyclo 
peedia (Harper & Brothers). In the article Proselyte, on 
pages 661-2 of Vol. XIL, is a full discussion of the subject. 
The writer holds that there is no direct evidence of the 
practice before the destruction of Jerusalem ; and that the 
silence of the Old Testament and Apocrypha, and of 
Josepbus and Philo, is almost decisive against its exist- 
ence, as viewed and practiced in after times. Yet he re- 
gards it as probable that there was a baptism considera- 
bly earlier than that of which we have direct evidence. 
For this the strongest of his reasons are: The fitness of the 
symbol itself, and the need of some rite for the initiation 
of females; the disposition to multiply washings (Mark 
vii., 4); the fact that John’s baptism seems to have been no 
novelty; the improbability that Jews would borrow, ard 
adopt as their own, the distinguishing rite of their bated 
enemies, the Christians. Similar viewsare set forth in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Art. Proselytes, p. 2607 
(Am. edition). The above points, which cannot well be 
contested, fairly represent the strength of the argument 
on both sides. 

—In answer to several inquiries as to the best atlas for 
home use, we reply that Colton’s General Atlas, New York 
1876; Gray's National Atlas, Philadelphia; Johnson & Son’s 
Family Atlas, New York City, and Zell’s Hand Atlas, 
Philadelphia, are the best for popular use, each having 
some special advantages. Zell’s and Colton’s are fuller in 
their information in respect to foreign countries, Gray's 
being almost wholly confined to America. For recent sur- 
veys, especially in the changing West, Colton’s is espe- 
cially advantageous. Johnson’s Atlas is larger than Zell's 
and in some respects fuller, but it is not so convenient for 
ordinary use. 

—Can any correspondent tell us where can be found the 
poem containing the lines: 

** Earth holds not a place so fair 
As she by death hath been elected to.” 

~ Dr. Cheever's “ Lectures on Pilgrim's Progress” (Robert 
Carter & -Bros, New York) are the most popular of the 
various courses of lectures on that book. 
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Religious Hetus. 

The Methodist Conferences.—The New York and the 
New York East Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church held their annual sessions last week. The New 
York Conference was presided over by Bishop Wiley, and 
the opening sermon delivered by the Rev. J. J. Dean. 
No matters of general interest came up for discussion. 
Mr. Hugh McConnelly and Mr. Stephen Barker were 
elected lay delegates to the General Conference, to be held 
in Cincinvati. The New York East Conference met at 
the Summerfield Church in Brooklyn, and was presided 
over by Bishop Thomas Bowman. The Rev. Dr. C. N. 
Sims introduced resolutions, signed by 26 members, to the 
effect that in the judgment of the conference the time had 
come when some provision should be made for extending 
the term of pastorates beyond three years, in cases where 
the Bishop and his cabinet deemed it best for the whole 
work; either by extending the time limitation, or by omit- 
ting the limiting clause, or by any other plan which should 
not interfere with the maintenance of a true and efficient 
itineracy. The resolutions heartily approved itineracy, 
and expressed the opinion that the changes proposed would 
not impair the efficiency of the custom. The discussion 
of these resolutions was engaged in by a large number of 
clergymen, many of whom thought the time had come for 
a change in the methods of the church. The discussion re- 
sulted in the adoption by the Conference of a memorial to 
the General Conference, praying its favorable consideration 
of a resolution asking it to grant the bishops power to 
extend the three-year restriction in cases of emergency, 
when it can be done without overturning the general prin- 
ciples of the itinerancy. A resolution declaring ‘‘ That the 
time has come when representative laymen should sit with 
their brethren, the ministers, as members of the Annual 
Conference” was adopted by a large majority. Judge G. 
G. Reynolds and George I. Seney, Esq., were elected lay 
delegates to the General Conference. 


. a 

The Gould Memorial Home and School at Rome has 
been carried on since the death of Mrs. Gould by Mrs. 
Edwards, an English woman, under whose management 
it has greatly prospered. Shortly after the death of Mrs. 
Gould it became necessary to purchase a building at a cost 
of $25,000, Dr. Gould advancing the first payment. After 
his death it was found that by the terms of his will 
he had provided for the full amount, so that the institu- 
tion is now permavently located in Rome. The cost of a 
child’s support in the Home and School for one year is 
eighty dollars, and aid is needed in this direction. Some 
Sunday-schools have assumed the yearly care of a child 
and it is hoped that other schools will devote funds to the 
same good end. The Home is already a power in Rome, 
and applications for the admission of children are con- 
stantly received from all parts of Italy. 








The Boston Monday Lectures.—The Committee in charge 
of the Boston Monday Lectureship have agreed upon the 
following lecturers for the course next winter: 


Baptists.—Pres. M. B. Anderson, of Rochester University; 
Pres. E. G. Robinson, of Brown University; J. B. Thomas, 
D.D., of Brooklyn. 

Congregationalists.—Prof. J. D. Dana; Pres. Mark Hopkins; 
R. 8. Storrs, D.D.; Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. 

Episcopalians.—Bishop T. M. Clark, ot Rhode Island; Bishop 
F. D. Huntington, of Central New York; John Cotton Smith, 
D.D., of New York; E. A. Washburn, D.D., of New York. 

Methodists. — Pres. C. D. Foss, of Wesleyan University ; 
Charles H. Fowler, D.D., Editor of “The Christian Advo- 
cate :’’ Bishop Matthew Simpson; Henry W. Warren, D.D., of 
Philadelphia. 

Presbyterians. — Chancellor 
James McCosh. 


Howard Crosby; President 





The Independent Catholic Movement.—The American 
Independent Catholic Church has begun to raise funds for 
a church building in this city. The Hon. William H. Town- 
send has given $500 for a building fund, and a committee 
has been appointed to select a site. It is proposed to hold 
a convention of ex-priests and Protestant ministers of 
various denominations at 133 East Thirty-sixth street, on 
Wednesday of this week, to choose a ritual and forma 
creed for the organization. A school or college will be 
opened by the priests, in connection with their work, to 
train men for the ministry and provide homes for them 
while in need of assistance. To raise a fund for this 
purpose arrangements have been made to hold mass- 
meetings throughout the United States and Canada within 
the next four months. 


Religious Orders in France,—Statistics show that there 
are 158,040 members of religious orders in France—127,753 
women and 30,287 men—the immense majority belonging 
to authorized orders. There are 416 associations of men, 
only 32 of which are authorized; but the members of the 
32 are far more numerous than of the 416, the ‘‘ Brothers ” 
alone counting 20,341 members. The 384 unauthorized as- 
sociations only count 7,444 members, including Jesuits; 
and, in addition to the Jesuits are the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciseans, Barefooted Carmelites, Capuchins, Trappists, 
Redemptorists, Eudists, Marists, Oblates, etc. The number 
of nuns belonging to authorized orders is 113,750, and to 
unauthorized orders only 14,003. 

The Installation of the Rev, George M. Boynton as pastor 
of the Central Congregational Church of Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass., took place March 24th. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, the charge to the pastor delivered by the Rev. Al 
bert H. Plumb, and ths charge to the people by the Rev 
Jouepb B. Clark. Mr. Boynton carries into his n¢~ field of 





labor the good wishes of a multitude of friends, and there 
is every prospect that his ministry will be fruitful. 


The Fourth Institute of the New York Sunday School 
Association will be held at the Broadway Tabernacle, 
Monday evening, April 12th, at 8 o'clock. Mr. C. R. Black- 
all will conduct the exercises and give some suggestions as 
to the “ Classification of Pupils,” and the Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher, of Elmira, will speak on the topic ‘* What we can 
and what we cannot teach in Sunday school.”’ All Sun- 
day-school workers are invited to be present. 

GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

Father McNamara has commenced services of the Inde- 
pendent Catholich Church in Brooklyn. 

—The total number of theological students in the Congre 
gational Semivaries is two bundred and nin -ty-eight. 

The centenary of Dr. Channing will be celebrated on 
Wednesday of this week in Brooklyn, Boston, Newport, Chi- 
cago and other cities. 

—The Church of the Atonement, in Madison avenue, and 
Zion Church, both Episcopal, have been tormally united as 
“Zion Church”—with the concurrence of Bishop Potter. 

—The 150th anniversary of the consecration of the syna- 
gogue belonging to the Shearith Israel, now worshiping in 
the temple on West 19th street, was observed last week. 

—Reports from the Congregational Church at Saratoga, 
N. Y., whose recent reorganization we have noted, speak of 
crowded devotional meetings and an awakened spiritual in 
terest in the church. : 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of this city an 
nounce a series of practical talks to young men only on sub 
jects relating to health and the care of the body. The lec ures 
will be delivered at Association Hall Apri! 2d, 9th, 16th, 23d, 
30th andMay 7th. 

—The Congregational church at Schenectady, N. Y., has 
recently purchased the chapel it now occupies, an adjoining 
dwelling house and landin the rear, and will build a new 
church in amphitheater form, to seat six hundred people, at 
a cost of $18,000. 

—Dr. William F. Thoms, president of the * Seamen's Aid 
and Protective Association,’ reports that the society has in 
operation a “* Night Medical Service” at the Free Dispensary 
of the New York Nautical School, 92 Madison Street, where a 
doctor can always be found. 

—The statistics in the Presbyterian Church for the present 
year show an increase over last in churcbes of fifty-four; in 
Sunday-schools, 1,764, and in money raised for home expenses, 
$80,432. The total of besovelent contributions was 1,098,691, 
and of home expenditures, $2,594,228. 

—At the Easter service at St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., tue Rev. Dr. Johnson found upon one of the contribution 
plates a package containing $10,000, the gift of Seymour L. 
Husted, Esq. It was to pay off the debt of the society, there 
being a mortgage to the amount named on the rectory. 

—The totai value of church. property in the country is 
placed at $500,000,000. Shouid it continue to increase in the 
same proportion as in the past, it is estimated that its value 
in 1900 will reach the sum of $3,000,000,000, or one-third more 
than the national debt. The ecclesiastical property in New 
York exempt trom taxation is valued at $110,000,000. 

—The various sects in the village of North Creek, Warren 
County, in this State, are apparently undisturbed by their 
religious differences. On the 3lst of March the Roman 
Catholic, Methodist and Free Wili Baptist Congregations were 
to hold a union festival to raise money to be applied to the 
building of an Episcopal church at Raquette lake in the 
Adirondacks. 

—A meeting of the friends of the Gospel Mission to the 
Tombs will be held in the Rutgers Presbyterian Church (Dr. 
N. W. Conkling, cor. Madison avenue and Thirty-ninth street) 
on the llth inst.,at8 P.M. The Rey. Dr. Crosby will preside. 
Addresses may be expected from Dr. Crosby, Dr. 8. I. Prime, 
Dr. N. W. Conkling and others. The chaplain will give some 
account of the work. 

—The * Golden Rule’ points out as the mistakes of young 
preacbers “unnecessary loudness,’’ of which it says that 
* mere loudness adds no power to the thoughts or the words 
uttered,” “to much of an effort to be earnest,” and that 
“ self-possession aud calmness strike deeper,” and ‘too much 
conscious rhetoric.”’ Sermons written with reference to 
their rhetoric ‘‘ may instruct but will not move.” 

—Chancellor E. O. Haven, of Syracuse University, Secre- 
tary of the Methodist Board of Education, cails a conven- 
tion of the members of the Faculties and Boards of Trust of 
all the schools of the Methodist Episcopal Churcn, and 
Others, ministers and laymen, particularly interested in edu- 
cation, to meet in Cincinnati, May 6th, to consider questions 
concerning the educational! institutions of tbe Cnurch. 

~Missionary Jones, of the American Sunday School Union, 
in North Carolina, gives this summary of his work for the 
year ending witb February; viz., 67 schools organized and 
aided, numbering 3,647 scholars and teachers; 46 old schools 
Visited and encouraged; 4 scholars reported as hopefully 
converted to Christ ; three new houses erected for school aud 
church purposes, and two others almost ready to be occupied. 

—A deep interest in spiritual toings is reported in the Con 
gregational Church in Owego, N. Y. ‘The pastor, the Rev. W. 
C. Scofield, bas held a series of meetings and now continues 
three extra services weckly. 48 united with the Church 
March 28th—26 males and 22 females, and 35 were baptized, in- 
cluding two infauts. Eigbt others who bad been propounded 
but unable to be present will join, with others, at the next 
opportunity. 

Fraucis A. Paimer, President of the Broadway National 
Bank, has lately purchased for $70,000, from the City Mission 
and Church Extension Society of tne Methodist Episcopal 
Caurch, the stone churen building in Thirty-fourth street, 
near Eighth avenue, known as the Tabernacle Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which will hereafter be maintained as a 
free undenominational courch, to be called the Union Taber 
nacle. The Rev. George J. Mingins will be the pastor, and the 
church will be supported by voluntary contributions. The 
pews will be free. The opening services were held last Sun- 
day. Tbe churecb was completely filled with an audience in- 
cluding ministers of different denominations. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Eliot Congregational Church, Lawrence, Mass., added 
fifty-two to its membersbip March 21st. 

~The cew chapel of the Prospect bireet Congregatiogal 
Church, Cambridge, Masa.. wae dedicated Mareb 17th. 7 
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-The First Baptist Church of Lynn, Mass., celebrated on 
Sunday its 64th anniversary and paid the last $14,000 of its 
debt. 

—The Congregational Church at Kensington, Conn., after 
wandering forty years in the wilderness of debt, bas paid off 
its obligations. 

—The Rev. Dr. William R. Huntington, of All Saints Epis- 
copal Church, at Worcester, Mass., has received a call toa 
Philadelphia church at a salary of $15,000, and will have 
three assistants. 

The Rev. Henry Hopkins, from Westfield, Mass., was in- 
stalled over tha Congregational Church of Kansas, Mo., 
March 18. The Council was made up of churches from both 
States, Missouri and Kansas. Rey. Dr Post, of st. Louis, was 
Moderator and preached the sermon. Text: “ A sower went 
forth to sow.” The prospects of the church are very bopeful. 

The directors of Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., have 
decided to expend $50,000 in addition to the $100,000 already 
voted for the rebuilding of the church edifice Ata special 
meeting of the Evangelical Baptist Benevolent Society it was 
voted to negotiate a new mortgage Of $150,000 on the estate 
in place of the present mortgage of $125,000, which expired 
on April Ist. 

THE WEST. 

The Congregational churches of St. Louis, Mo., are en 
tirely free from debt. 

—The pastor of a Methodist Church in Minnesota having 
asked his congregation for a contribution of $30 for the 
freedmen, and receiving only a pitiful $5, was indignant. Such 
small souls he said were unworthy of a benediction and they 
must pass out unblessed: and sothey did: whether in mirth 
or melancholy is not told. 


THE SOUTH. 

The debt of the Episcopal Church of the Ascension, 
Baltimore, $55,000, was paid off by the Easter offerings. 

The Easter contributions at the Mount Vernon Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore, were also sufficient to liquidate 
its debt of $60,000. 

Mr. Thompson Smith, of Wisconsin. offers to donate eight 
hundred acres of land to the Congregational denomination 
of Michigan for a summer resort. It is situated between 
Burt and Mullet lakes in Cheboygan county, and it is ex- 
pected that the Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw railroad will 
run through it. 

—The Kentucky Association of Christian Churches and 
Ministers held its semi-annual! meeting at Camp Nelson, March 
20-23d. Sermons by the Rev. J.G. Fee, Professor Hunting, 
Superintendent Roy and President E. H. Fairchild. A son of 
the president, Eugene, was licensed to preach at McKee, a 
county seat in the mountains. 

—The Plymouth Congregational Church, Milwaukee, Wis., 
uses at its evening service a ritual prepared by the pastor. A 
few Scripture passages are read by the pastor at the close of 
the organ voluntary, a hymn follows, a Scripture lesson, an 
anthem by the choir, then the alternate reading of the selec- 
tions from the Psalms by pastor and people, prayer, a bymn, 
sermon, the Lord’s Prayer,in which all join, then a hymn, 
followed by a brief prayer and the benediction, the audience 
being seated and remaining in silent prayer until the organ 
begins. 

FOREIGN. 

—The Rev. Dr. Allon bas been nominated by the Committee 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales to fill the 
office of chairman next year, which will be the jubilee year 
of the Union. 

—Military chaplains are to be dispensed with at the end of 
this year in France. The Roman Catholics bave not yet de- 
cided what to do, but in all the garrison towns where there 
isa church the Protestant ministers will go personally to the 
barracks to invite the soldiers to attend service on Sunday. 
There are sixty-four garrison towns which have no Protest- 
ant place of worship. In these ministers on special mission 
will ask permission of the mayors to receive the soldiers in 
one of the halls of the mairie. 

—Professor John Stuart Blackie thinks the style of worship 
adopted recently in the Established High Church of Scotland, 
if generally follewed, would prevent “ lapses” from Presby- 
terianism. “The chanting of the prose psalms,” he says, 
“the partial use of the English hymns with the accompany- 
ing English melodies, and an anthem to wind up—these, along 
with the gothic style of the architecture and the windows 
pictured with sacred legends, are the only devices used to 
give a graceful Episcopalian air to the service of the High 
Church. If such a reasonable order of worship were adopted 
in all our Presbyterian churches, there would no longer be 
the slightest excuse for any Presbyterian deserting the 
church of his fathers merely to gratify bis @sthetic sensibili- 
ties.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 

-Archibald, the Rev. A. W., (Congregationalist) of Stuart, 
Iowa, accepts call to Ottumwa, Iowa, to begin May Ist. 

Burr, the Rev. Dr. Enoch F., resigns the Congregational 
pastorate of Lyme, Conn. 

—Burrowes, the Rev. G. 8., was recently installed pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Fairfield, Conn. 

—-Davis, the Rev. C. H., of the Congregational Church at 
Granite Falls, Minn , resigns, intending to go to Nebraska. 

—Easton, the Rev. T. C., accepts a call tothe recently organ- 
ized Lewis Avenue Congregational Church, Bruoklyn, N. Y. 

—Eldridge, tbe Rev. H. W., of East Weymouth, Mass., bas 
received a Congregational call from North Weymouth, Mass. 

—Elliott, the Rev. Dr. H. B., bas resigned the pastorate of 
the Congregational Chureh at Stonington, Conn. 

—Hawley, the Rev. J. P., of Chester, Conn., accepts a call 
from the Pawcatuck Congregational Church at Westerly, R. I. 

Hick, the Rev. Geo. H., of Denton, accepts a call to the 
Cougregatioval Church at Arcade, N. Y., and will be installed 
April 2lst. A parsonage is to be erected for the new pastor, 
a lot baving already been secured. 

Hughea, the Rev. Isaac C., of Michigan, will occupy the 
late Felix Kyte’s A. M. field in Sullivan Co., N. Y., tocluding 
Berry ville and Lumberland. 

Jones, the Rev. Jesse H., pastor of the Congregational 
Church at North Abington, Mass., resigne, to take effect May 
Ist. 

— Miles, the Rev. T. M., of the Corner Cougregational Church 
at Meriden, Conn., accepts a call from that church for another 
year. 

— Reed, the Rev. Arthur T., Congregationalist, late of Medi- 
na, Ohio, has begun labor witb the new church at Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

~—Taylor, the Rev. Graham? of Hopewell, N. Y:, accepts a 
oail to the Fourth Comercestiona) Chureh of Hartford, Cone 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








- The Sunday-Scboal. 


THE WHEAT AND THE TARES.' 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 

NTO the various controversies that have been 

waged over this parable I shall not enter. Its 
bearing in the question of discipline in the church is 
clearly remote and indirect. The fleld is not the 
church but the world; and the parable is Christ’s 
statement, in a pictorial form, of the work of his dis- 
ciples. This is, in a word, to sow good seed—not to 
root out that which is bad.” 

In Eastern fields there grows a weed, identical with 
the English darnel, similar to the American chess or 
cheal. It grows often with the wheat, and is nearly 
undistinguishable from it till the grain is headed out. 
In wet seasons it seems to spring spontaneous from 
the soil; for good grain always requires cultivation, 
but weeds grow of themselves. Its taste, when ripe, 
is bitter; mixed with wheat in the bread it produces 
sickness; if eaten in large quantities, death. It is not 
uncommon for enemies to sow this weed in a wheat- 
field at night; in such cases there is nothing to be 
done but to wait patiently till harvest. These are the 
facts which enter into this very simple parable, one 
borrowed from the common life of the common people 
of the land. 

Alongside of all good influences—schools, churches, 
books, newspapers, tract societies, missionary boards, 
evangelists—are other influences, malevolent; whose 
object it is to pull men down; to make them worse; 
whose overseer and instigator is the devil. Bunyan 
has told the story well with his fire in the Interpret- 
er’s House, the Lord feeding it on one side and the 
devil putting water on it, to extinguish it, upon the 
other. Satan has been at this work ever since he 
sowed the tirst seed of distrust of God’s love in the 
insinuation, ‘‘ Hath God said ye shall not eat of every 
tree of the garden?” and the seed of distrust in God’s 
warning in the open declaration, ‘‘ Ye shall not surely 
die.”” He was busy at this same sowing all through 
Jewish history, with his false prophets and apostate 
kings and idolatrous rites and licentious women; and 
all through the history of the early church, sowing 
treachery in the heart of Judas Iscariot, and self-con- 
fidence, which is the seed of fear, in the heart of Peter, 
and deubt in the heart of Thomas;’* and in the post- 
apostolic church, in which he sowed ecclesiastical 
ambitions flowering into councils and popes and persecu- 
tions, and intellectual ambitions flowering into heresies 
and schisms and wordy battles about fanciful theories 
and philosophies; andin the Reformation, in which he 
sowed strife and debate with all their poisonous fruit 
of sectarianism. And he is just as busy to-day as he 
ever was. 

He plants his grog-shop on every street corner and 
in every country tavern, and his gambling hell in every 
town, and his pack of playing cards with counters for 
money in many a parlor. He sows broadcast a skill- 
ful mixed seed of literature, in which sensational stories 
prepare for sensual ones, and sensual stories for lewd 
pictures, and lewd pictures for every form of grossness 
and licentiousness. He sows a seed of church pride— 
‘*our church shall be as fine as the one over the way ” 
—and gives us a harvest of church debts and pious 
lotteries and raffles, and congregations with eyes alert 
for the latest fashion in the pews, and ears alert for 
the latest melodramatic sensation in the pulpit. He 
sows ignorance in our children and squalor in our 
tenement-houses, and chuckles over our jails and peni- 
tentiaries which he easily converts into schools of 
crime. He sows self-seeking and vain-glory and ava- 
rice in our law makers and laughs at our civil service 
rules, instituted to make a sound ship out of rotten 
timber. Through a thousand emissaries, with ceaseless 
vigilance, with multitorm machinery, with innumerable 
societies that issue no reports and hold no “‘ anniversa- 
ries,” he goes on sowing his tares of ignorance, super- 
stition, sensualism, pride, avarice, wrath, bitterness, 
hate, wholesale murder euphemistically called war, and 
wholesale robbery euphemistically called annexation. 

The first thought of any good man in the presence 
of this wholesale evil is, How shall we combat it? We 
see the tares and we give ourselves straightway to 
the problem how to eradicate them. We will root out 
the liquor shops and abolish the drunkenness. We 
will have a society for the suppression of vice and 
bring all literature before the judgment bar, and root 
out the sensual and the licentious. We will prohibit 
the lewd in art. We will punish all teachers of heresy 
and all breeders of schism, either putting them out of 
the world by aid of Torquemada and the Duke of Alva 
or out of all Christian fellowship and society by aid of 





} April 18.—Matt. xiil., 24-30: 37-48. Golden Text, Matt. 
xili., 38. 

? The principle involved is that stated by Pau! in the apho- 
rism, ** Overcome evil witb good.” 

* See also: Acts xiii:;10; 1 Cor, L1,-12; Gal..v., 7,8; 1 Tim. 
iv., 1-3. 





a Presbyterian Synod or a Council. We will put an 
end to corruption in politics by vigorous laws against 
bribery and by fitful prosecutions under them. We 
will build higher jails and more of them, and double the 
terms of imprisonment, and so stay the progress of 
crime. This is our first thought. The first effect of 
crime in its various forms is to awaken combativeness 
in the Christian. He expects to kill it with the first 
smooth stone from his sling. He will even, if need be, 
take the devil’s own sword to cut the devil’s head off 
with, and cite David as an authority. 

Christ does not forbid all such measures. Neither 
here nor anywhere does he enact a statute to be strict- 
ly construed and literally obeyed. He does not say, 
Never root up atare. But he does say, broadly and 
generally, The work of my disciples is not to eradi- 
cate, itis to sow; it is not to tear up by the roots, it 
is to plant; it is not negative, it is positive and affirma- 
tive. Your work, he says, is not to attempt to dis- 
criminate between the good and the evil and to war 
against and destroy the evil. The present is not the 
era of either judgment or destruction, but of seed-sow- 
ing. This work of judging and destroying belongs to 
another epoch; it is entrusted to other hands. The 
Son of man sends forth the sous of men to sow good 
seed in the ground; he will send forth his angels to 
root up the tares.! 

I can best make clear my application of the broad 
lesson of this parable by a few illustrations. 

Incidentally the Christian may use the law to limit 
the number of drinking places and to punish those who 
openly violate the public sense of right in shamelessly 
tempting men to their death. But the law is not the 
Christian’s weapon; neither license nor prohibition is 
the Christian’s reliance; even the pledge is but an at- 
tempt to induce man to root the tares out of his own 
life. These all may serve temporary and occasional 
uses; but the work of the Christian is to make men 
pure, self-controlled, temperate ; to sow seed that shall 
be children of the kingdom while the devil sows his 
children. The Christian may call on the law to pro- 
tect him and his household from the most gross and 
vulgar offenses of obscene literature against common 
decency. \Hejis not forbidden the right of self-pro- 
tection. But he need not hope that Mr. Comstock will 
put a stop to vice and its books, and papers, and pict- 
ures. He may suppress the coarse chromo; but the 
nude art will remain in every public gallery. He may 
seize a ton or two of vulgar books and papers; but no 
law can lay hold on that alcoholic literature which 
stimulates the passions and breeds the appetite which 
calls for the sensual and the degrading. The Christian’s 
great work is to make, in the home and as far as may 
be in the community, pure and healthy literature so 
attractive that the devil shall not find a market for his 
wares. Such a series as the “Franklin Square Li- 
brary,” such periodicals as the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion,” 
the ‘‘St. Nicholas” and the ‘Illustrated Christian 
Weekly,” are the Christ way of work; the other is im- 
portant but incidental, this is essential. The Christian 
may refuse his Christian fellowship to the teacher of 
false doctrine; he is not bound to give a letter of rec- 
ommendation to every peddlar of mock jewelry, who 
calls brass gold and glass diamonds. But his great 
work in life is not to condemn the false but to teach 
the true; not to adjadge the preacher of error, but to 
be himself a preacher of the Gospel. And when Synod, 
Council, Presbytery or Conference-—Papal or Protestant 
—diverts the energies of its ministry from the affirma- 
tive work of teaching God’s truth to the negative work 
of casting out of the church some sower of tares, it al- 
ways fails and always deserves to; for it is attempting 
the very work which Christ bade it leave to others. So- 
ciety has a right to protect itself; to put in jails those 
whom it cannot safely leave to run at large. Lions 
and tigers may be caged. But it deceives itself if it 
imagines these are in any wise cures for crime. A man 
long familiar with prisons, who has made crime and 
its causes and its cure almost a life-study, assures me 
that it is very difficult to say whether the jail of to-day 
causes or cures more crime; whether there is not as 
much crime with our prisons as there would be without 
them. However this may be, Christ bids his followers 
give the strength of their thought to schools, and 
books, and papers, and missions, and hygienic reforms ; 
to the instrumentalities that make men good, rather 
than to those that simply punish or prevent their evil. 

It is certainly possible to draw this contrast too 
strongly; if I have not made it clear that Christians 
have sometimes a right to root up tares I have fuiled 
of my purpose; but this is generally useful only for 
self-protection and preservation. It contributes little 
to the great problem of life, very little to the final har- 
vest. For I have also failed of my purpose if I have 
not made clear the great and central lesson of the par- 
able, that it is not our business to make ourselves 
judges or destroyers; that we are not to grow impa- 
tiept and discouraged because iniquity abounds, tares 





Ver, 41, 





Vor. XXI., No. 14. 


grow; that we are to go on patiently with our labor of 
sowing good seed by word, by example, by character, 
on every hand and at every opportunity, and are to 
leave God, in his own time and by his own appointed 
instruments, to come as the Judge and Destroyer of 
everything that defileth and worketh abomination and 
maketh a lie. It is our business simply as vine-dressers 
to dig about the tree and dung it, in the patient hope 
that it will yet bear fruit. There is to be no cutting 
down till he gives the word. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Good and bad separated. 

Ist. Talk with the children about their plans for 
making little gardens. Show a packet of seeds, 
morning-glory ; read the description on the outside of 
the paper. Ask them to name other kinds of seeds 
which they have seen for sale. Ask if they have ever 
seen any seeds of weeds or thistles for sale? Let them 
tell of the efforts which people make to get the weeds 
and worthless plants out of their gardens. 

2d. As acontinuation of the conversation on gar- 
dens, tell the story of to-day’s lesson about the wheat 
and tares, not associating it with the Bible or with 
religious truth, until later in the lesson. It will thus 
seem to have more freshness in it. If rightly told it 
will be a story of unusual interest to children, particu- 
larly at this season of the year. 

3d. Ask the children why stories are told to them. 
If they do not think of it, tell them that they are told 
sometimes for their instruction. That this was the 
way Jesus told stories when he was on earth; and 
that such stories were called parables. Then tell them 
the story of the wheat and tares was one of Jesus’s 
parables. Let them conjecture for a little while what 
he meant to teach by it, as their interest to know will 
thus be increased. Then describe Jesus as going into 
a house, his disciples following him to ask what he 
meant to have them learn from the parable of the wheat 
and tares. Let the teacher prepare himself very thor- 
oughly to give the explanation which Jesus gave (see 
Matt. xiii., 37-43). 

4th. Make ready on the blackbeard, or on a slate if 
the class is small, two spaces for writing the names of 
the children. Over onespace write ‘‘ Wheat” over the 
other ‘* Tares.” Tell them that they belong to either 
one or the other; that God knows which one, and so 
will they, if they stop to think. Do not write their 
names, but tell them to think in which place they be- 
long. 

The following might then be given as a Bible reading ; 
the teacher reading the passages and stopping for a 
moment to comment upon them. 

THE GOOD AND BAD DIVIDED. 

As wheat is divided from tares, Matt. xiii., 30. 

As wheat is divided from chaff, Matt. iii., 12. 

As good fish are divided from bad, Matt. xiii., 48. 

As sheep are divided from goats, Matt. xxv., 32. 

As false worshipers are divided from the true, | 
Kings, xviii., 21. 

God inviting us to leave the bad and join the good, 
2 Cor. vi., 7. 

Christ giving us an exampleJto do this, Heb. vii-, 26. 


Hooks and Authors. 


MADAME DE REMUSAT’S NAPOLEON: 

This book affords a striking illustration of the curi- 
ous fascination which gossip exercises over all of us, 
and its reception affords an equally striking illustra- 
tion of the faith which most men are prepared to put 
in gossip if it only comes to them in print. This is a 
book of simple gossip, nothing else; and yet we have 
nearly all the critics crying out in admiration at the 
new and striking and truthful portrait of Napoleon I., 
because it is painted by a waiting maid in his court. 
M. Remusat was originally a royalist. He succeeded 
in the difficult task of passing through the revolution 
without bringing upon himself the enmity of the mob; 
and when Napoleon came to the control of affairs he 
applied for and obtained a situation at the new court. 
His wife, who was evidently a brilliant and at the same 
time a prudent woman, was made lady-in-waiting to 
Josephine, and, with her husband, remained attached to 
Napoleon’s court as long as he had one; when he was 
overthrown they became royalists again, and M. Rem- 
usat took office under the Bourbons as prefect of the 
Haute Garonne. The recollections of one who was 4 
royalist in days of royalty, a Napoleonist so long as 
Napoleon was at the head of the State, and a Bourbon 
again as soon as Europe had reinstated the Bourbons 
on the throne of France, may well be read with some 
caution ; nor is there anything in the narrative tending 
to substitute a spirit of unquestioning credulity. 

Mme. Remusat kept a journal of her court life; but 
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about the time of the downfall of the empire she burnt 
the sheets in a panic, and rewrote them ten years 
later ; so they are but the recollections of recollections. 
But there is nothing in their form and structure to 
suggest this origin; nothing to indicate any conscious- 
ness that there is a possibility of infirmity of memory. 
Whole conversations are reported in quotation marks 
as though they had been taken down at the time in 
short-hand and preserved. The very words of Napoleon 
are cited, words spoken at times of the greatest excite- 
ment, and when the mind of Mme. de Remusat must have 
been occupied with anything else but the idea of treas- 
uring them up for readers. Mme. de Remusat’s chief 
authority for such matters as did not come within her 
personal observation is Talleyrand, who had the rep- 
utation of being the greatest liar in Europe; whose 
reputation in this respect makes him nearly, if not 
quite, the peer of Metternich himself. She naively 
confesses to lying, herself, when policy seemed to call 
for a lie, or when the Emperor required it of her. The 
inconsistencies in her narrative, and even in her char- 
acterization of the Emperor, are such as are common 
enough to gossip, and do not impair its fascination; 
but they are also such as destroy its historical value. 

She tells us, for instance, on page 7, that either in 
Bonaparte’s creation fhe heart was left out or else he 
succeeded in suppressing it entirely ; that, at all events, 
he ‘‘was always too much engrossed in bimself to be 
influenced by any sentiment of affection, no matter of 
what kind;” but on page 25 she declares that there 
was in his letters to his wife, ‘‘such a tone of passion- 
ate feeling, the expressions are so animated, they 
breathe a love so different from mere amours, that 
there is no woman who would not have prized such 
letters.”” She narrates story after story of supposed 
amours of Napoleon on no better authority than the 
suspicions of his always jealous wife, and the fact of 
Napoleon’s attention to one woman after another; but 
she is indignant enough when she herself falls under 
the suspicion of the same wife, and becomes a target 
for the gossip of the court, because she quite regularly 
dines and breakfasts with Napoleon, frequently alone, 
at Boulogne, remaining often hours ata time alone 
with him. We believe the gossip of the court and the 
jealousy of the wife were wholly unfounded; but in no 
single case which she narrates was there better mate- 
rial out of which to construct gossip and by which to 
arouse jealousy than was furnished by her own rela- 
tions to the Emperor. The fact seems to be that 
Napoleon was singularly free with women; too much 
so, perhaps, for any society, certainly too much so for 
an Emperor in the society of a Parisian court; but also 
that he looked with no allowance on marital infidelity 
and had little personal temptation in that direction. 
His interference to compel Talleyrand to marry his 
mistress illustrates Napoleon’s moral standard, one 
quite extraordinary for his age and circumstances. 

These memoirs throw more light on the character of 
Josephine than on that of Napoleon, and more light on 
the character of the Emperor’s court than on either; 
they are exceedingly interesting, and if they are read 
with a cautious allowance for the untrustworthiness of 
the author they will be found as instructive as they 
are entertaining; but no one should read them as his- 
tory unless he accompanies the reading with a study 
of some more trustworthy contemporaneous history, 
or is already familiar with that history from other and 
more authentic sources than the recollections of the 
recollections of a prejudiced, somewhat cynical, and 
not scrupulously truthful court gossip. 


THE NERVES. 

Hardly anything material approximates so closely to 
the immaterial as do our human nerves. Permeating 
every part of the physical structure, their delicate 
termini so effectually sentinel the person that no 
needle-point, be it never so fine, can touch the skin 
without instantly giving notice to the brain. Science 
is gradually gaining upon the evasive secrets of elec- 
tricity, but its surmises as to the still more evasive 
and subtile connection between nerve and brain are 
merely surmises, although every investigator has the 
means of personal experiment literally at hand every 
moment of his life. What shall we think of a set of 
nerves which give notice to their owner dwelling on 
the Atlantic slope of a storm which has hardly crossed 
the Rocky Mountains, and this several hours in ad- 
vance of the telegraphic announcement of a falling 
barometer? This case is a matter of record, and is 
merely referred to here to indicate the complicated 
nature of the subject to which Dr. Beard has devoted 
the greater part of his active professional career, and 
concerning which he has prepared the present volume. 

Like all specialists Dr. Beard is inclined to claim for 
his own specialty a wider range of influence than he 
would readily admit for other people’s specialties, and 
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the average reader will be apt to peruse with incre- 
dulity some of the relations which he has detected be- 
tween the nerves and the other more positively mate- 
rial functional organisms of the system. It must 
admitted, however, that he fortifies his positions with 
data which indicate careful observation and cautious 
progress to final conclusions. 

His field of professional labor has been in the very 
center of nervous deterioration, for the diseases known 
under the general head of ‘‘ neurasthenia” find their 
victims mainly in the Northern and Eastern of the 
United States, and especially in the great centers of 
population. These diseases do not by any means 
occur, as has been very generally supposed, exclusively 


be 


among professional persons, or among those who lead 
sedentary lives. Dr. Beard says that they occur chiefly 
in the strong or comparatively strong, and abound 
more among the muscle-working than among the 
brain-working classes. In the present work he does 
not to our entire satisfaction establish this point, per- 
haps because he cannot afford space for the necessary 
statistics. Assuredly, however, the personal opinion 
of so well-known a specialist is entitled to due consid- 
eration. 

We can hardly commend the work before us to un- 
professional readers. It 
nerve disturbance which can only render those uneasy 
who are consciously the possessors of nerves, and 
suggest all sorts of impending evil to those whose 
nerves have never yet given them serious warning of a 
coming revolt. The best thing for people to do who 
still possess the mens sana in corpore sano is to try 
according to their light to keep it, and take early 
warning when they find themselves becoming abnor- 
mally irritable or subject to any mental or physical 
phases which seem unnatural to them or to their 
friends. 

If the warning is not taken in time and the prevent- 
ive sought through competent professional advice the 
end may come like a thief in the night, and with inter- 
nal nervous and functional disarrangements which 
will work confusion dire in all the relations of life and 
business. 

Dr. Beard’s book is probably the most extended re- 
view of the subject which has yet appeared, and por- 
tions of it which have been given to the public through 
the medical journals or in professional lectures have 
been widely quoted in this country and in Europe. 

It is an unspeakable boon to the sufferers from neu- 
rasthenia that their really terrible afflictions have 
come to be recognized as actual and tangible, though 
unquestionably mysterious and complicated, diseases 
of the physical frame. A century or two ago the vic- 
tims were ‘‘ possessed of devils.”” Now they are pos- 
sessed of disordered nerves, and are treated accord- 
ingly. Perhaps the time will come when those who 
‘are to take preventive measures can do so with rea- 
sonable certainty of retaining their nerves untried by 
that final shock which too often impairs the best 
powers of the most active period of life. 


suggests 


THE REVIEWS. 

The English reviews for March are not noticable for 
strength or freshness in their discussions of current topics. 
The Nineteenth Century contains an article by James 
Payn on “Sham Admiration in Literature” which will 
strike most readers as flippant. In fact it has been a 
matter of surprise that articles of so little freshness and 
value as some recently contributed by Mr. Payn should 
find place in our higher periodicals. ‘“ Burns and Béran 
ger’’ are set in contrast by Dr. Charles Mackay, but no 
fresh light is thrown on the character or work of either 
writer. Mr. Gladstone discusses the relations of ‘‘ Russia 
and England,” and Sir Robert Spencer Robinson exhibits 
the condition of ‘‘ England as a Naval Power.”’ There are 
articles on the ‘‘Common-sense of Home Rule,” ‘“ The 
Next Reform Bill,” ‘‘ The Irish Land Agitation’? and 
‘*God and Nature.”—— The Contemporary Review discloses 
sone of the ‘‘ Mysteries of Administration in Turkey,” 
and illustrates by facts the declaration that Turkish re- 
form is a farce. Prof. von Schulte, under the title of 
‘* Bureaucracy and its Operation in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary,” shows the evils of an artificial system of ad- 
ministration. From an article on ‘‘ The Vernacular Press 
in India’ it appears that about 230 newspapers are vow 
regularly published in the various vernaculars of India. 
The Rev. R. St. John Tyrwitt, discussing ‘‘ Hellenic and 
Christian Views of Beauty,” thinks the Greek art was 
really a worship of Deity. The Duke of Argyll points out 
some “* Ministerial Misstatements on the Afghan Question.’’ 
——The International Review contains an article on *‘ Glad- 
stone,” which suggests that bis lack of humor prevents 
that statesman from seeing always the relative importance 
of tbings and leads him into many mistakes. Carl Blind 
thinks that the ‘“‘ Revolutionary Movement in Russia ”’ is 
rapidly approaching a crisis and a triumph. ‘ William 
Morris Hunt”’ is the subject of a timely and interesting 
paper by Sarah W. Whitman, who does ample justice to,the 
artist’s unswerving devotion to art and to the nobility of 
his character and life. Henry James, Jr., furnishes a 
rather light article on ‘‘ The Letters of Eugene Delacroix.” 
—The North American Review opens with an article on 
“‘McClellan’s Last Service to the Republic,” which gives 
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an accouct of his military career from the flank movement 
to the James to the battle of Antietam. Sir Francis 
Hincks write on the “ Relations of Canada to the United 
States,” and Mr. Parnell explains the reforms in the land 


tenure which he advocates in an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Irish Land question.” The Hon. George S. Boutwell con- 
tinues the discussion of the Third Term question. The 


most interesting article in this number of the Review is 
that contributed by the Rev. David Swing on the * Failures 
of the Southern Pulpit,”’ in which he declares that the pul- 
pit in the South is without popular influence or power, and 
that its weakness arises from its old alliance with slavery 


A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. By 
W.R. Alger. Tenth Edition. With Six New Chapters 
and a Complete Biography of the Subject, comprising 
4.977 Books Relating to the Nature, Origin and Destiny of 
the Soul. The Titles Classified and Arranged Chronolog- 
ically, with Notes, and Indexes of Authors and Subjects. 
By Ezra Abbot. (Roberts Brothers.) We give this title- 
page in full, because it will indicate to our readers in as 
few words as possible the respects in which this new edition 
differs from previous editions of the same work. It is un- 
questionably a standard, and is the only work—so far is it 
superior to anything else of the sort in the English language 
—for the student who desires tu get in one volume a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole literature of theology, ancient and 
modern, Pagan, Jewish and Christian, on the subject. It 
must, however, be read with allowance for the theological 
prepossessions of the author, of which he gives some hint 
in the preface to this edition, and which he develops more 
fully in the supplemental chapters. Mr. Alger is not an un- 
biased historian. He is a theologian; a man of very strong, 
not to say aggressive, convictions; he reads all theolog- 
ical opinions that are counter to his own not with sym- 
pathetic eyes but with critical ones; gives us fair notice in 
the title-page that he is writing a ‘“‘critical’’ history, and 
the criticism is very prominent; particularly he represents 
what are known_as orthodox views and millennarian views 
never at their best, always at their worst; not as a histo- 
rian anxious only to give such an account of this faith as 
the believers in 1t would declare to be just, but with the 
more common but less praiseworthy ambition of an advo- 
cate who is desirous to make his history serve what he 
calls the ‘‘ truth’’—that is, his own view of the future life— 
and to demolish all views opposed to his. We look in vain 
for any indication of the fact that, substantially, Sweden- 
borg’s view of heli is adopted and defended by the most 
popular modern defender in New England of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, Joseph Cook; there is no bint that 
it bas ever passed into the Orthodox church. On the con- 
trary, it is contrasted with the ‘* popular view.’’ We do 
not discover in the chapter on ‘‘ How the Question of Im- 
mortality now Stands” any reference to the doctrine of 
Conditional Immortality, which has suflicient hold on 
thinking men in France, England, and the United States 
not to be ignored in such a history as this; and the scant 
notice of its old-time form, in the chapter on the Modern 
Doctrine of a Future Life, gives the reader no information 
concerning that theory as now held by such writers as 
Dale and White. Dr. Abbot is much more catholic and 
comprehensive in his bibliography. In short, Mr. Alger is 
always scholarly, often eloquent, sometimes over-rhetor- 
ical, but rarely impartial. 

Under the Tricolor, or the American Colony in Paris. 
By Lucy Hamilton Hooper. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) No 
one probably knows better the inner life—if it may be 
said to have an inner life—of the American Colony in 
Paris than Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper. For years she has lived 
in it, studied it and written letters about it to the Ameri- 
can press; and it is her deliberate judgment after these 
years of observation that we have here in this book. 
The life itself, with its feverish, phantasmagoric phases, 
its medley of queer characters, its gossips and scandals 
and imwmoralities, and its foreign environment, no true 
American can covet or admire. It is obvious, indeed, 
that Mrs. Hooper, with the disadvantage of being so near 
that she cannot get the truest perspective, disdains if she 
does not despise it. Most of her characters are, no 
doubt, drawn from life, and the incidents are not un- 
familiar to those who have any kuowledge of the * Col- 
ony.” A perusal of the book wil! not be likely to increase 
one’s esteem for one’s fellow countrymen and country- 
women abroad, nor greatly heighten one’s respect for 
the French standard of morals. Mrs. Hooper takes ocea- 
sion to hold up to the scorn and contempt they deserve 
the matches which tuft-hunting American mothers make 
between their daughters and alleged French noblemen. 

Hints and Helps for the Christian Life. By Wayland 
Hoyt, D.D. Many of the little articles which make up this 
book have already appeared in The Christian Union. They 
are all characterized by the spiritua] helpfulness, clearness 
of thought and practical good sense which make Dr. Hoyt’s 


preaching so acceptable to his large congregation and his 


occasional contributions so welcome to our readers. The 
character of the book is expressed in its title. Some of the 
‘*Hints”’ may be gleaned from the table of contents: **The 
Nearness of God in Christ,” ‘Christ's Feeling toward Us,” 
“Grace Sufficient for Us,’ ** The Secret of a True Life,” 
“The Joyfulness of the Christian Life,” ete., ete. The 
light and compact form in which the book is issued makes 
it available for use in the sick room or for one’s pocket 
companion. (Ward & Drummond.) 

Aloha. By George L. Chaney. (Roberts Bros.) This 
book gives the story of a winter's residence in the Sand 
wich Islands. It is written in the spirit of the optimist, 
who saw, or at least only remembers, what is delightful, 
and therefore is a delightful book to read. According to 
Mr. Chaney, the Sandwich Islands are a paradise on earth 
not without its serpents, but with less serpents than would 
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be found in most Edens. There is only one theater on the 
Island; and the Christianity is at once pure and simple. 
The pictures of Sandwich Island life seem a little golden- 
hued, but we have the assurance of an old resident that 
Mr. Chaney’s narrative is thoroughly trustworthy. 


The Man of the Backwoods. By A. R. Hope. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) This is a sketch, or series of sketches, of 
Indian and frontier life in Pennsylvania in the last part of 
the last century. Incidentally some incidents of the Amer- 
ican Revolution are woven in. The book would be twice 
as serviceable if it were half as large. It covers something 
of the same ground as that covered by J. 8. C. Abbott’s 
‘Pioneers and Patriots,’’ and Eggleston’s ‘‘ Stories of In- 
dian Chieftains.” 


The Young Buglers. By G, A. Hentz. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) The author of this book, who was war correspondent 
for the London “ Standard,” bas given the history of the 
Peninsular War under the guise of the story of the adven- 
tures of two boys engaged in that campaign. The book 
contains eleven plans of battles, besides illustrations, and 
is an excellent one to start an interest in historical read- 
ing in boys who are inclined to sensational stories. 
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‘** The Moral System. With a Historical and Critical 

Introduction, with special reference to Butler's 

* Analogy.” 

Lange’s Commentary: Critical, Doctrinal and Homiletical. 

Am. ed., edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., in connection 

with American scholars of various evangelical de- 

nominations. Mvols. Per vol............. cccceoe 

Prime, S. Ireneus.—Fifteen Years of Prayer in the Fulton 

SN IN in aus. neesacpssesesec 

The Power of Prayer. 1 vol. 12mo... 


3 00 


1 25 


5 00 


5 00 


“ “se 


140 


Row, Rev. C. A.—Christian Evidence Viewed in Relation 
to Modern Thought... .................. 5 00 
° - The Jesus of the Evangelists...... ..... 4 20 
be a The Supernatural in the New Testament 4 80 
Smyth, Rev. Newman.—The Religious Feeling. A Study 
SIN iin, atiecinndasdccdindtewanns 1 2 
* . Old Faiths in New Light........... 1 50 


Taylor, W. M.—The Lost Found and the Wanderer Wel- 


I Sie 50:05 05th diac canncgncnremancre o4ns 150 
How and cheaper eGtiom. . .... .....cccccccccccssss sees 1 00 
Thompson, J. P., D.D.—The Theology of Christ............ 2 00 


Vincent, Marvin R., D.D.—Gates into the Psalm Country.. 1 50 
Faith and Character. 1 vol. 12mo.. 1 50 


HOUCHTON, OSCOOD & CoO., 


47 Franklin Street. Boston. 








Bunyan, John.—The Pilgrim's Progress. . eee 
The Same. Holiday Edition. eee 2 50 
Glashe, James Freeman.—Ten Great Religions............. 3 00 
* ” Common Sense in Religion...... 2 00 
Cook, Rev. Joseph. Reins wkd uaaaervasetensaveeaacen 1 50 
- Transcendentalism. 12mo........... 150 
~ = SE, asc cccnsccsesesecscs 150 
” st PIO, a cunccnecctccce seeneste oa 1 50 
= . PS, SRiassiccceascssssencens 1 50 
Edkins, Josepb.— Religion in China. ... ................. 2 50 
Greg, W. R.—The Creed of Christendom. Its Foundations 
contrasted with the Superstructure. 2 vols....... 5 00 
Hymns of the Ages. Three series. Each....... .......... 150 
Johnson, Samuel.—Oriental Reiigions, and their Relation 
to Universal Religiov. India..... 5 00 
sca - I cicieath a hiek te tol cen. ach gid os elie ackeh sateen 5 00 
King, T. Starr.—Christianity and Humanity. Edited, with 
NE I es He, ONO cin icccecsernesccsdenes 2 00 
Bowan (Ts), Selections BLOM. ..o.....occccscccce ccccncccsccces 3 50 
Lamson, Alvan.—The Church of the First Three Centuries 2 50 
Neander’s General History of the Christian Religion and 
SEE i ND 2.0.6:5-0. 60 F0SAadawesdebeekbed 900% 18 00 
Peep of Day Series. 3vols. Each....................2.... 50 
The Peep of Day. Precept upon Precept. 
Line upon Line. 
Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. The Gates Ajar................. 150 
NE III 5's crcnctcnscaniescmonerescneses = Sa 
Bremen, GORE. “TORRONE, onan, coc ccc vcces sos-copsese 175 
Robinson, Ewd., D.D., LL.D.—Harmony of the Four Gos- 
pels, in English... ........ 75 
% ‘* Biblical Researches in Palestine. 3 vols.. 10 00 
- ‘Physical Geography of the Holy Land.... 3 50 
Smith, Dr. William.—Bible Dictionary. American Edition. 
Revised and edited by H. B. Hackett, D.D., assist- 
ed by Ezra Abbot, LL.D. 4 vols. In cloth, the set. 26 00 
In Sh@O@P........ 2... ceceecee rere cece eeeeeeneneees o++. 80 00 
South, Robert, D.D.—Sermons preached upon several Oc- 
PE wh ok, oo bindalonncaiins Maiel-A ma ebnasiecees 15 00 
Thompson, Rev. J. P., D.D.—Home Worship. Selections 
from the Scriptures, with Meditations, Prayer, and 
Song. For every day iv the year........... ....... 4 00 
Woolman, John.—Journal. With an Introduction by John 
De I Bieisnd untcerdniead ibe ions usctppasebesss 1 50 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 
Tribune Building, New York. 
Cruden’s Concordance, Unabridged........................ $1 00 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 2 vols. Per 
vol. in cloth, $1.00; half Russia ...... 1580 
Life and Words of Christ. - povenvesingth Geikie, D. D. 
Acme edition 50 
hina cinine tutininse ile pltadisiliea inte one 100 
The Koran of Mohammed. Acme edition, cloth. ee 35 
Works of Flavius Josephus. Comprising the Antiquities 
of the Jews, a History of the Jewish Wars, and a 
Life of Josepbus, written by himself, translated by 
Wm. Whiston, Cloth, $2.00; heif Russia.......... 2 





ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
900 Broadway, New York 


Aids to Prayer. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher... ..... #0 
Bogateky'’s Goldion Treasary ........ccecccccccccccecsesceses 1 
5 a5 ouabain dale cage oes wasaiebhe-sieaies 1 


Essentials of the New Testament; Comprising an Account 
of the Greek and English Texts, with Lives of the 
Writers and Introductions to each Book; a Har- 
mony of the Gospel, Life of Christ, and C ae 
of the Acts. By W. E, Littlewood, M.A.. eee 

Fireside Homilies. By Dean Alford.. 

Fulness of Blessing (The); or, the Gospel of Christ, as 
illustrated from the Book of Joshua. By Sarah F. 
AERTS ASR Se ee er eae 1 

Gems from Sacred Mines. A Collection of ‘Texts. and 
Hymns, with blank pages inserted for additional 
SERRE ee 

Glimpses of the Coming. By Richard G. Greene.......... 1 

God's Rescues; or, The Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the 
Lost Son. By William R. Williams, D.D....... 

Kept for the Master’s Use. By Miss F. R. Havergal.... 

Life of Our Lord (The), in the Words of the Four Evangel- 
ists, being the Four Gospels arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order and interwoven to form a Continuous 
Narrative. Introduction by the Rev. Wm. M. Tay- 


Little Sanctuary, (The). And Other Meditations. bese Dr. 
Alexander Raleigh............. 1 
Melody of the XXIIId Psalm (The). By Anna Ws arner 
My King; or, Daily Thoughts for the King’s Children. 
Frances Ridley Havergal..................... 
Ore from Precious Mines. A Selection of Daily Readings 


By 


from various authors.. : 15 


Pray for the Holy Spirit. By the Rev. “wm. ‘Scribner... Oe 1 
Prayers and Devotional Meditations. Collated from the 
Psalms of David. By Elihu Burritt.... .. io @ 
Precious Things of St. Peter (The). By the Rev. E. P. 
mage, GP.......... <<. 
Bresence of Christ (The). Lectures on the xxiii. 
By the Rev. Anthony W. Thorold, M.A. 
Royal Commandments; or, Morning Thoughts for the 
King’s Servants. Royal Bounty; or, Evening 
Thoughts for the King’s Guests......... 
Stranger and Guest. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D.......... 
Story of a Soul (The); or, Thoughts on the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, By F. A. Zabriskie.. ; 
Studies of the Old Testament. By Austin Phe sips, D. D. 1 
The Royal Invitation; or, Daily Thoughts on Coming to 
Christ. By Miss F, R. Havergal.. 5 
Who Is He? An Appeal to those Who Regard with any 
Doubt the Name of Jesus, By Sarah F. Smiley 


Psalm. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


em, E. A., D.D.—Cambridge Sermons 

* Through Nature to Christ. eieabe ee 

Campbell, John Meleed, D.D.—On the Atonement. 2 

6 Christ the Bread of Life 1 

Eadie, John, D D.—The English Bible. 

Golden Treasury Series. Each 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

A Book of Golden Deeds of all Countries and all 

Times. Gathered and Narrated by the Author of 

“The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. 
Theologia Germanica. 


2vols....... 9 


By Henry Attwell. 


Hare, Julius.—The Victory of Faith....... aducaswanke 2 2% 


“ “oe 


Mission of the Comforter... 
Imitation of Christ. Benham’s Translation 
Kingsley, Charles.—Westminster Sermons. 

= ie The Gospel of the Pentate uc. 1h, 


ww ew 


and 


The Good News of God................. 
> National Sermons.. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


The Water of Life, and other Sermons 
Lightfoot.—Galatians.................... 
” Philippians ...... 
” Fresh Revision of the ‘English New Testament. 
Maurice, Frederick D.—Gospe! of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
” » Theological Essays.... se eeu SS 
- . Prophets and Kings................ 3 
» - On the Lord’s Prayer... . 


no — & te 


<4 Tbe Gospel of St. John.... ‘on 2 
3 


Philochristus: Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn.—Addresses and Sermons in 
America 1 

Addresses and Sermons at St. 


“ “ “ 


Andrews, 1872, 1875 and 1877 1 
Temple, Bishop.—Sermons. 3 Series. Each..... “e 1 
Seensh, Ric eard C., D.D.—Parables of our Lord . a 4 
- Miracles of our Lord. . 4 

‘ “ ” Studies in the Gospels. pte same 3: 


Commentary on the Epistles to 
the Seven Churches... 3 
Synonyms of the New Testament 4 
Vaughan, Charles J., D.D.—St. Paul’s Epistie to the Ko- 
Mavs........ 2 
Lectures on the Rev elation of St. John. 3 


Westcott, Brooke Foss, D.D.—On the New Testament 
A Ee ee eee eas » ‘tn 3 
be Introduction to the Study of the Gospels ‘ 3 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row. New York. 


(Catalogues on application.) 

Arnold, Thomas.—The Christian Life (Rugby Lectures). 
Bayne, Peter.—Testimony of Christ to Christianity. 
Beecher, H. W.—Sermons. 10 vols.; each 
Brooke, Stopford.—Victory of Faith. (Sermons.) 
Cheever, Geo. B. (and others).—New and Old Bible Looking- 

| rere 
Coleridge, 5. T.—Aids to Reflection 
Hammond, E. P.—Conversion of Children 
Lanpbier, J. C.—Alone with Jesus. 
Maurice, F. D.—The Lord’s Prayer 
Moody, D. L.— Best Thoughts and Anecdotes 
Pastor (The) and bis People. By Eminent Clergym. 
Quarles.—Emblenms. 90 Illustrations. 


— mt sh et et UD 


Van Cott, Maggie N.—Harvest and Reaper... eave 1 


o 


$1 5 


Lecture-Room Talks P : 1: 


50 
00 


00 
00 
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3 00 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 
331 Pearl Street, New York. 


pe Harper's CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of Nine Cents 


in stamps. 


Abbott, oe —Young Christian Series. 4 vols. Each.... $1 
Abbott, J. S. C.—Child at Home. .............--ccsceceeeee :% 
= + I OI ID. dinic bhn vc ce ncecescitccssos 1 
Abbett, TO FAO GE GIG «05 5sisncccsvreccccccccecees 3 
> Dictionary of Religious =: . 6 
Bacon’s Genesis of the New England Churches. . use. Se 
Barnes’s (Rev. Albert) Works. livols. Each.............. 1 
Beecher’s (Lyman) Autobiography. 2 vols ................. 5 
Beecher’s (Henry Ward) Sermons. 2vols.... .. .......... 5 
~ = Morning and Evening Exercises.. 3 
Bunyan’s Piigrin’s PROGress...... 2... .cccscccsccvescsesccecs 1 
Chalmers’s (Rev. Dr.) Life and Writings. 4 vols............ 6 
Christlieb’s Methods of Counteracting Modern Infidelity .. 
Holme’s Light at Evening Time...................-..-- ae 
Krummacher's David, King of Israel . kis oe a 
McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia. iil. 8 vols. ready » a 
Neal's History of the Puritans. 2vols..................-... 4 
Paley’s (Dr. Wm.) Natural Theology. 2vols................ 1 


Prideaux’s Connection of the Old and New Testaments. 


DN ola taudaicoesmucdiiek GORE ASs6. Hiebert eeeenber 4 
Revision of the English Version. . . Geasyecneanan, Te 
Robertson's (F. W.) Life and Works. 2 vols tech pierre itera 4 
Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom. 38 vols...........-....+.+5 15 
Student's Old and New Testament Histories. 2 vols. Each 1 
Strong’s Harmony of the Gospels... ..  ~ .....-.+---.+---5 1 
Swinton’s Bible Word Book........... 0 ©..... ce ceeeee eee eeee 
Taylor's (Rev. Wm.) Works: 

David, King of Tarael..... ....cccccccccccccces: cae, 

BGO CO PCG. ce cccc ce 0 cocccccesccscccccces Ef 

ge er 

oi bcccccinss sescdessraccccccscene 1 

Moses the Law-Giver.............. 1 
Thomson's The Land and the Book. 2 vols 5 
Tyerman's Wesley. 3vols......................6.. 7 

- Oxford Methodists. 2 

U prem s (T. C.) Interior Life.. 1 
Oe Re tits 2 <00ccess 400000 ie 1 

‘“ Madame Guyon. 2vols .................0. 3 


ao 


Van Lennep's Bible Lands............ 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
751 Broadway, New York. 
Atwater, Rev. E. E., D.D.—The Sacred Tabernacle of the 





75 
00 
00 
50 
00 
50 


SSSSSssesssss SS5SSS8 


I. cits vas cei cosrcaetainistnl” ale atenleaee aideh ania $2 50 
Cruden’s Complete Concordance, A Dictionary and Alpha- 

betical Index to the Bible. (The Unabridged Edi- 

GID chk dicdctcccencecdecews etsnscanetned sencctusncsd 150 
Cruden’s Abridged Concordance. Edited by John Eadie, 

I iarid cicndtebiesmadoia nimines eeeka.uammeas 75 
Fenelon, Archbishop.—Spiritual Progress; or Instructions 

in the Divine Life of the Soul. Ineluding Fenelon’s 

“Christian Counsel and Spiritual Letters,’’ and 

Mme. Guyon’s “‘ Short and Easy Method of Prayer’ 1 50 
Fish, Henry C., D.D.—History and Repository of — 

Eloquence int iheieekoakanaeass 3 00 

** Pulpit Eloquence of the Nineteenth Century... aia eae 3 00 

Gladden, Rev. Washington.—The Christian Way— Whither 
i+ Leada, an€ How 60 GO ORiie.. ccc secccsescsccccse 75 

Hall, John, D.D.—God’s Word through Preaching. Being 
the Yale Lectures for 1875.............. 12 
- ” ” Papers for Home Reading........... :4, Rae 
? Questions of the Day..................... 1 

. = ns Familiar Talks to Boys..................- 50 

Hood, Rev. E. Paxton.—Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets. 
Lectures on the Vocation of the Preacher.......... 1% 
Hopkins, Mark, D.D.—Prayer and the Prayer Gauge....... 75 

? - “Strength and Beauty. Discussions 
err 1 25 

James, Rev. Wm.—Grace for Grace, The Letters of the 
Rev. William James on the Higher Christian Life.. 1 00 
Jay, Wm., D.D.—Prayers for the Use of Families. . a ae 
Jessup, Money H., D.D.—Women of the Arabs.. 1% 
2 Syrian Home-Life. Illustrated. 80 

Pilgrim's Progress (The). With forty illustrations by Sir 
John Gilbert. Cloth... .... eae 

Seelye, Julius H., D.D. —Christian Missions. “Lectures de- 
livered at Yale Theological Seminary.............. 1 00 

Simmons, Charles.—The Scripture Manual. Alphabetically 
and systematically arranged......... .....-.--.-.. 175 
Spencer, Ichabod S., D.D.—A Pastor's Sketches......... 2 00 

Storrs, Richard §., D. D.—Conditions of Success in Preach- 
Se SIN achdine* beac scndhtuetectnnregouss 1 00 

Van Oosterzee, J.J., D.D.—The Theology of the New Testa- 
ment. A Hand-book for Bible Students.... ....... 1 50 

LEE & SHEPARD, 
41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 

CATALOGUE mailed free to any address in the United States. 
Bishop Haven.—National Sermons. . ; . $3 00 
Cc laske, James Freeman.—Hour Which Cometh... cow. 2 

- - ae 1530 

Clark, Sereno D.—The New England Ministry Sixty Years 
PR oa. secdcminctec és onvenennsreceeseeeenaesetncséce 2 00 
Cc oliver, Robert.—The Life that Now Is..................... 150 
si re ee 1530 
” " ints 00:06 5:00 <nscindesccece 1530 
ws ™ Fee Ie Bo 0.000000 08s .5c.000rscne 100 
Dean Alford.—New Testament for English Readers. 4 vols. 16 00 
Manning, J. M.—Helps to a Life of Prayer.............- -- 18 
Half Truths and the Truth................ 200 

Maurice, Frederick Denison.—The ws of the New Tes- 
Ws cemsnsenvevecevenss ose n° éeeeses We 
Stockbridge, J. C.—The Model Pastor. linkin sie CASS Shine Rue 1% 
Sturtevant, J. M.—The Keys of Sect.....................05- 1% 
Townsend, L. T.—God-Man. Search and Manifestation.... 1 50 

7) i... cactths tain tnbkeseshioeCawmemanea nh 150 

“The Sword and Garment, or Ministerial Culture . 150 

“Real and Pretended Christianity. . SS Snaes 50 

7 Piss AcnGustasceciestescuss+s<es : 150 

‘The Arena and the Throne............. ee 1 50 

“ The Intermediate World. . : Seer ee 

“The Supernatural Factor in Revivals... ies 150 
Wilson, Mrs. A. M.—Lives of the Three Mrs. Judson ‘ 1 50 





FOR THE FAMILY LIBRARY. —Religious. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, N. Y. 


D. APPLETON & Co,’s CATALOGUE mailed free to any address i 


the United States. 


Beecher, E., D.D.—Scriptural Doctrine of Retribution. . $1 
Beecher, H. W.—Twelve Lectures to Young Men. ......... 1 
Boardman, Rev. G. D.—Studies in the Creative Week.... 1 
- = Studies in the Model Prayer....... 1 
- Epiphanies of the Risen Lord...... 1 
Boardman, W. E.—The Higher Christian Life............... 1 
Brooke, Rev. S. A.—Christ in Modern Life. ............... 2 
Butler, J. G., D.D.—Bible Readers’ Commentary. The 
New Testament in 2 vols. 8vo. Ill. (Sold by sub- 
scription = ) Each vol. ...... ieaga a 
Clarke, Rt. Rev. T. M.—Primary Truths of Religion. chcaon © 
Cowles, H.—Critical, Explanatory and Practical Notes on 
the Old and New Testament. 14 vols ...... 7 


Or sold separately, namely: 8 vols. at $2.25 ea: oh: 8 
vols. at $2 each, and 3 vols. at $1.50. 


00 


Coxe, Rt. Rev. A. C.—Christian Ballads. Ill............... 350 
Cruden, A.—Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures 1 50 
Geikie, C., D.D.—The Life and Words of Christ. New 

Sas otc pcre aeswed.. scuseuscarasccnees 1 50 
Goulburn, Rev. E. M. — Thoughts < on , Personal Religion.. 1 00 
Henry, C. 8., D.D.—Endless Future of the Human Race.. 75 

Jackson, Rev. G. A.—The Apostolic Fathers and the Apolo- 

gists of the Second Century. Being Vol. I. of Early 
Christian Literature Primers. 16mo. Cloth....... 60 
Koven, J. de, D.D.—Sermons on Various Occasions........ 150 

Pettingell, J. H.—Homiletical Index: A Handbook of 
Texts, Themes and Authors. ..... 3 00 

Raymond, R. W.—The Book of Job: Rasays ‘and: a “Metric al 
WOO Soaectecccescvecie. bod claeaedont 1 25 
Rider, G. T.—Lyra Americana.......................2..05- 1 50 
rm ING a5ii:09.6bseksriecensewinerdweswas 1 50 
Smith.—-Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible. fil, 5 00 
Tavlor, Rev. Jeremy.—Holy Living and Dying......... 1530 
Trench, Rt. Rey. R. C.—Notes on the Parables..... rece EE 
” ie Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. 1 25 
Whittingham, Rt. Rev. W. R.—Fifteen Sermons..... ; 150 
Yonge, C. M.—Musings over the Christian Year, etc. 1 50 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
713 Broadway. 

Alexander, Rt. Rev. W., D.D.—The Witness of the Psalms 
to Christ and Christianity... : jheddesiedene. 

A Kempis, Thomas.—The Imitation ot Cc hrist. A New Edi- 

tion, with an Introduction by Rev. F. W. Farrar, 

Prk cirvinc ce sanhunsacanensieed: eppabascmwadeussianes 1 00 
Brocka, Rey. Phillips, D.D.—Influence of Jesus........... 1 
Lectures on Preaching, delivered before the Divin- 
ity School of Yale College in January and a % 

Riser isaNeagediae sastetndeeaeasascban 1 50 
iy Sermons athinhelands bidecetenlich gall ousalt ms5 sim utee heen ooiaia 1 75 
Ellicott, Rt. Rev. C. J.—The New Testament C ommentary 
for English Readers. Vol. I. The Four Gospels.... 6 00 
Vol. TT. Acte-Galatians,............cccccccccccescces 6 00 
Vol. III. Ephesians. Revelation........ 6 00 
I, Mion a5 0053000 cscnpcancescad seccercenss 1 00 
Taylor’s Holy Living.—Taylor’s Holy Dying. —The 
Imitation of Christ.—The Christian Year. 
WE Mi ctwiddbdink: Abasrirn aide eebineeudedscaas 4 00 
Farrar, Rev. Fred. W., D.D.—Eternal Hope. Seemons : on 
POE DI at. 6.0c cnccicsscince.covcsoeee 1 00 
“Language and Languages................ 250 
‘“* The Life of Christ. 1 vol., 8vo, without Note es. 2 50 
bed nal - 2 vols., 8vo, with Notes... 5 00 
‘“* The Life and Work of St. Paul. 2vols...... 6 00 
* The Silence and the Voices of God, with other Ser- 
PY har rénaacoRKeskdeeneaestelceiake 4s euse 1 00 
Liddon, Rev. H. P. —The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
NE ck eda ichabdsaccnees snaps nediersiene 2 00 
‘© Manual for the Sick, with other Devotions. By 
Bishop Andrewes. Edited by the Rev. H. P. Lid- 
Gckbasivdenhigelssevacasee : eae er nO 
" University Sermons.............. 1 00 
Mozley, Rev. J. B., D.D.—Eight Lectures on the Mirac ies. 200 
* Essays, Historical and Theological, with an Intro- 
duction and Memoir of the Author. 2 vols. . 70 
“Ruling Ideas in Early Ages........ ately. tasenecsy Soe 
‘* Sermons, Parochial and Occasional........ 175 
Robertson, Rev. F. W.—Life, Letters, Lectures and Ad- 
dresses......... © eeeccrescoceeses mes oe OO 
, Notes on Genesis. nn ee aisles acon 1 00 
“ Sermons Preached at Brighton... ‘atetedod 200 
CASSELL, PETTER, CALPIN & CO., 
596 Broadway, New York. 
Bible, Cassell’s Illustrated Farily. Full morocco...... . $25 00 
Bible Commentary. By Matthew Henry. 3vols..... 25 00 
Christ Bearing Witness to Himself. By Rev. G. A. Chad- 
Ge ck ivccccredeanuwsecs ss we: Gcccean 1 50 
Farrar.—Life of Christ, The. By Rev. F. W. Farrar, D. D. 
2 vols., with Notes, Appendix, Index, &c. 32 steel 
plates, and several hundred illustrations. Half 
morocco, $11; full morocco. 14 50 
Handy Commentary. Edited by C. J. Ellicott, D. D. ° 
The Gospel according to St.John. By Rev. H. W. 
NS ikon otis tu Ronee ninco aisese aucieme.e 1 25 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians. By the Rev. 
ee I ss ctowsscnccctenens pebnessc 75 
The Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. E. H. Plump- 
OOO, BA. » 005.5 Sofeace ss 1 
The Gospel according to “St. Mark. By the Rev. 
E. H. Plumptre, D.D........ ; 12 
The Gospel according to St. Luke. By the Rev. E. 
H. Plumptre, D.D.. 1 25 
History of the _ Bible. ‘By the Rev. Ww. ¥. Moulton, 
PIL AE ii asd Bniraie «sea'eacb anne cienetheauannne thane 150 
Music of the Bible. ‘With a an » Account of ‘the Development 
of Modern Musical Instrumevts from Ancient 
Types. By Or. Stainer, M.A.... 150 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan’s. Wito 100 Illustrations by 
a ae 3 00 
St. Paul, Life and Works of, By Rev. F. W. Farrer, D.D. 
i, Serres ’ pea ae 6 00 
The Patriarchs. By the Rev. W. Hanna, D.D., and the 
Rev. Canon Norris, B.D................. ee 








ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
299 Washington Street. Boston. 
Alger, W. R.—A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Fu 


ture Life. With Bibliography. $3 50 
Browne, Sir Thomas.—Religio Medici, etc..... 150 
Channing, W. E., D.D.—The Perfect Life 1 
Child, Lydia Maria.—Aspirations of the World. 1 25 
Hedge, F. H.—Ways of the Spirit. ... 1 50 
Ingraham, J. H.—The Prince of the House of Des id; 

Three Years in the Holy City. 2 00 

sg The Pillar of Fire; or, Israel in Bondage 2 00 

- ‘a The Throne of David. coon SOD 
Martineau, Jas.—Hours of Thought on Sac red Things Ist 

series, $1.50; 2nd series...... ...... 2 00 
Parker, Josepbh.—Ecce Deus oe. . ns 150 
Paul of Tarsus. An Inquiry into the Times and the Gos- 

pel of the Apostle of the Gentiles. By a Graduate. 1 50 
Peabody, A. P.—Christian Belief and Life................, 1 53 
Seeley, J. R.—Ecce Homo................ 1) 
Wisdom Series: 

Selections from the Apocrypha : nO) 

The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach; or, Ecclesi 
NN S852 cca cds.ieou isedatwacs secccemeddeen wD 

Selections from the Thoughts of ‘Mare us Aurelius 
iis ks. 60 kbs tcetonnsacerecce 50 
Selections from the Imitation of C bri ist yO 
Selections from Epictetus ............... 1) 
The Life and History of the Rev. Doc tor John Taulet ro 

D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 and 32 Franklin St., Boston. 

A Lamp tothe Path; or, The Bible in the Heart and the 

$1 25 
Baxter's Saint’s Rest.......... , F 1 2 
Bremen Lectures. From the German, By Rev. D. Heagle 150 
Daily Manna. By Baron Stow, D.D 25 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams’ Works, 13 vols ... ‘ vane ae 
Gethsemane: Meditations on the Last Hours of theSaviour 1 25 
Glad Tidings. By Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D 1 25 
Helpful Thoughts for Young Men. By Ex-President Wool- 

a hee Re, eT LE LTT Tee ere Tee (6) 
Holy Dying. By Jere amy Taylor, D.D. 75 
Holy Living. By Jeremy Taylor, D.D. 7 
Hours of Christian Devotion. By Dr. A. Tholue ok. 1 50 
Memorial Hour; or, The Lord’s Supper. By Jeremiah 

Chaplin, D.D. . oc 2B 
Mind and Words of Jesus, and Faithful Promiser. ‘By Rev. 

ey IES © 5 fnodoccins nkgu:stsssqakacedeuand 75 
Morning and Night Watches Rey. J. A. Macduff...... 5 
Pilgrim's Progress. 4 Editions............ 75e., $1.00, $1.25, 3 00 
Salvation by Christ. By Francis Wayland, D.D..... cooce 2D 
Search the Scriptures. From the French of G. de Felice.. 1 00 
Seedtime and Harvest. Tweedie........ ; 1 25 
Seven Words from the Cross, By Rev. Wm. H. Adams. —. 2a 
Signet Ring. By Rev. I. De Liefde.... 1 25 
Still Hour. By Prof, Austin Phelps, D.D................... 1 00 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, N. Y. 
A.L.O.E. Library (The). 55 vols. .... ee $40 00 
Bickersteth’s Yesterday, To-day and Forever. A Poem, 

Pocket edition, 50c.; 16mo, $1; 12mo...... ........ 150 
Ra I II. agi iok ik sicinkccn ds. cdrsrevesecdccs 1 50 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation. 13 ee 12 
Dickson's All About Jesus... ..............0.000 0000 c00ee 2 00 

es SN NE CNN bios acs nenensssvinecesadbenvene 2 00 
Dr. McCosh’s Works. 5 vols. &8vo........ . 10 00 
Fletcher's Family Devotions. Quarto cheeerenieesess ae 
Guthrie, Dr. Thos.—Life and Works. 11 vols..... 15 00 
Hamilton, James, D.D.—Select Works. 4 vols 5 00 
Hamilin’s Among the Turks 1500 
Hanna's Life of Christ, 3 vols................. 450 
Henry's Commentary. 5 vols. 15 00 
Kitto’s Bible Illustrations. 4 vols. 7 00 
Macduff’s Works. 36 vols. .. ...... 
Miller, Hugh.—Life and Works. “12 vols... “eae 18 00 
iow ton, Dr. Richard.—Jewel Case. 6 vols.. 7 50 
= Wonder Case 7 50 
Pool’s Commentary on the Bible. 3 vols.. 7 50 
Prime's Life of Dr. Goodell.. 2 50 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & - HAFFELFINCER, 
624, 626 and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Baxter's Saint’s Rest. 12mo. Cloth............... $1 20 

er are ee 60 
Comprehensive Commentary on the Holy Bible. 6 vols. " 

sheep, library style a Ae 20 00 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. Cloth. 12 00 
: - 5 vols. Sheep . . 1500 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs; or, a History of the Lives, Suffe a 

ings, and Triumphant Deaths of the Primitive 

Protestant Martyrs. 12mo 1 2 
Nevio.—Notes, Exegetical, Practical, and Devotional, on 

the Book of Exodus sued 1 50 
Pilgrim's Progress. 12mo. Cloth, extra, gilt. 1 25 
Swedenborg Library.—Edited by B. F. Barrett. 

Death, Resurrection, and the Judgment. Vol. I. 75 

Heaven. Vol. II. a" _ 75 

Freedom, Rationality and C atholic ity. “Vol. IL. vis) 

Divine Providence and its Laws. Vol. IV hs) 
Taylor's Holy Living. 12mo. Cloth 1 3 

HENRY HOLT & CO., 

12 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 
Conway, M. D.—The Sacred Anthology.. 2 00 
Coquerel, A.—First Historical Transformations of Religion 1 00 
Gould, Rev. 5. Baring.—Patriarchs and Prophets. 2 00 
Martineau, Suet,—Seeaee, | ea 5 00 

JANSEN, McCLURC & CO., 
117 and 119 State St.. Chicago. 
Swing. Motives of Life. By Prof. David Swing $1 60 
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IN THE SICK ROOM. 
FOOD.—Continued. 
By Miss E. R. Scovi1, 
Of the Massachusetts General Hospital 

7 ERY savory beef tea suitable for a convalescent 
V may be made in the following manner. Take 
two ounces of butter, put it in a frying pan or spider 
over a clear fire; when it is melted throw in two small 
onions shredded finely, stir them until they are a nice 
brown. Have ready one pound of lean beef cut into 
pieces the size of dice, put it in the pan and let it 
brown also. Turn the contents of the spider into a 
saucepan, add one quart of cold water and let it sim- 
mer until reduced to a pint. Strain it before using. 

The pure juice may be extracted from beef in two 
ways. First, by cutting the meat in smat!l pieces, put- 
ting them in a tightly corked bottle, immersing it in 
hot water and boiling for several hours. 

Second, by taking a thick piece of juicy steak, broil- 
ing it ona gridiron over a clear fire for a few moments, 
then cutting it in strips and pressing it in a lemon 
squeezer. The juice thus obtained may be given either 
cold or hot. It may be frozen, broken into lumps and 
given like cracked ice. A little salt should be added 
before using it. 

An invalid who is tired of hot beef tea will some- 
times drink it cold, or iced, with great relish. Enough 
isinglass or gelatine may be added to the juice to 
make a jelly, which can be flavored with sherry, essence 
of celery, or anything the patient may fancy. 

Raw meat is very nutritious, and may be prepared by 
shredding the beef extremely fine, removing every par- 


ticle of skin and fat, and mixing it with cracker 
crumbs. A little salt and pepper may be added and 


the mixture rolled into tiny balls. 

In convalescence after typhoid fever the greatest 
care is necessary with regard to the food, and no new 
article of diet should be given without the express per- 
mission of the doctor. Even so slight an imprudence 
as eating a raw apple has been known to cause death. 

While roast, boiled and broiled chicken, mutton 
chop and beef steak have long held a recognized post- 
tion in the invalid’s bill of fare, the merits of a veal 
sweetbread have been sadly overlooked. When prop- 
erly cooked it is a delicious dish, and may tempt a 
capricious appetite that has grown weary of other 
viands. 

A sweetbread should be parboiled for a short time 
until quite soft, and then fried in a little butter to a 
delicate brown. It may be served with gravy or white 
sauce. 

It is well kuown that there is no nutrition in gela- 
tine, and the jelly made from it is only useful as a 
vehicle for other substances. The jelly made from 
calves’ feet is, on the contrary, very nourishing. It may 
be prepared in the following manner: 

After thoroughly cleaning two calves’ feet cut them 
into pieces, put them into two quarts of cold water 
and stew until it is redaced to one quart. Let it cool, 
remove the fat and sediment, and put the clear jelly 
into a saucepan with sherry, brandy and flavoring to 
taste. Mix in the shells and whites of four eggs, boil 
the whole for fifteen minutes, remove from the fire, 
cover, and let it stand fora short time. While it is 
still hot strain into a mold through a flannel bag. 

Port wine jelly may sometimes be given where the 
wine itself would excite disgust. 

Dissolve half an ounce of gelatine in three tabie- 
spoonfuls of water, add a little white sugar, and nut- 
ineg or cinnamon if the taste is liked; let it melt over 
avery gentle heat, put in five wineglassfuls of port 
wine, and stir constantly for ten minutes. Strain it 
into a mold moistened with cold water. A piece as 
large as an egg should be eaten two or three times a 
day. 

Delicious oatmeal gruel may be made by stirring a 
cupful of oatmeal into a bowl of water, allowing it to 
stand for a few moments until the coarsest particles 
have fallen to the bottom, pouring off the water, and 
repeating this once or twice. The water must then be 
boiled, stirring it constantly until it is sufficiently 
cooked. 

But too few persons understand properly the art of 
making lemonade. The lemon should first be rolled 
between the hands until it is quite soft, the skin re- 
moved with a sharp knife and every pip extwacted, the 
lemon being held over a tumbler that no juice may be 
lost in the operation. The pulp should then be divided 
intu small pieces and the sugar thoroughly mixed with 
it. Last of all the requisite amount of water should 
be added. 

Imperial drink is made by adding a small teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar dissolved in boiling water to 
cach pint of lemonade. 

In some diseases it 15 impossible to give anything 


tested to provide some beverage at once cooling and 
palatable. 

Iced tea or coffee are excellent when they are 
liked, and may be taken either with or without milk. 
Barley water is made by boiling two ounces of pearl 
barley, previously well washed, for twenty minutes in 
a pint anda half of water. It is then strained and 
flavored with lemon peel and sugar to taste. 

This may be alternated with flaxseed tea. Steep 
half an ounce of unbruised flaxseed in a pint of boiling 
water. Let it stand in a covered jar near a fire for 
three or four hours, then strain and flavor. 

Orangeade may be made in the same way as lemon- 
ade, using less sugar. They both should be iced. 








HOMELY PLENTY. 
By Mary ESTHER MILLER. 

‘* (‘AN you tell me,” said my friend, ‘‘how to grow 

poor gracefully? I do not feel that we can sac- 
rifice our pleasant home and go to a humbler one, be- 
cause of associations with this which money could 
not buy. But when I try to reduce our table expendi- 
ture the meal looks so stingy and the children are so 
dissatisfied I am sick at heart.” 

‘“*There is only one way,” I replied, ‘‘ to reduce ex- 
penses in a satisfactory manner, and that is to keep in 
mind that there must always be a homely plenty. If 
one article of food is too dear do not stint it to a 
meager dish, but give it up altogether and descend to 
plainer and cheaper fare; always bearing in mind to 
have the food as nutritious as possible.” 

‘*Why, how do you do it?” 

*“T think if I had been living in a luxurious way, 
with my roasts and my game, my ice creams and pud- 
dings, my foreign fruits and rich cakes, I should at 
once sweep my board of these. Soups and stews 
flavored with a French delicacy, and a variety of vege- 
tables nicely dressed, should still give abundance of 
good food. For dessert the great variety of prepared 
cereals offer us simple puddings, and for fruits our 
own apple orchards are not to be despised.” 

‘“*But how if you must step a little lower down the 
hill?” 

‘““Then I would discard meats altogether. Milk, at 
less price, used freely in the cooking and lavishly on 
the table should supply the nutriment. How good the 
fare seems where milk is plentiful! How nice the 
cracked or parched wheat, the oat meal, the 
steam-cooked food with cream, or even plain milk! 
When I left off the use of meat, I would also 
lessen the quantity of vegetables and depend more 
ou grain food. Vegetables have in themselves lit- 
tle nutriment and are only useful with concen- 
trated food, like meat. At the same time I 
would change my white bread for brown for two rea- 
sons; one, its expensiveness, the other, that white 
flour has been robbed of the very elements that make 
bone and muscle. Look at a family of children fed 
mainly on white bread and butter and their pale and 
flabby faces tell the story. To get the tough, hearty, 
rosy children of old time we must go back to old time 
fare. And here one is reminded how through Mrs. 
Stowe’s New England stories shine the warmth and 
glow of this same homely plenty. 

‘The bread of our ancestors was made from the whole 
grain of rye, ground fine, mixed with one-third Indian 
meal and sweetened with molasses. It was then baked 
several hours in a moderate oven. We bake it too lit- 
tle. True, it had a crust almost needing an axe to part 
it, but keeping it a day or two in the cellar remedied 


that. These very crusts, how tuoothsome they were 
and grateful to the stomach! They were perfect anti- 
dyspeptics.” 


‘* Butter and sugar, I tind, make enormous bills, yet 
I do not like to say continually, ‘Spare the butter; 
stint the sugar.’”’ 

“The way to manage the butter question is to leave 
the article off the table entirely at some meals. By 
dressing the dishes with what is necessary beforehand 
it can be* left off always at dinner and frequently at 
breakfast. And as for sugar, when you cease from 
rich deserts and from cake or pie, when you use baked 
apples or stewed prunes or dried peaches for sauce, 
you will find a vast difference in the amount consumed ; 
and really, though sugar is a good thing, it in some 
measure hides the individual flavors of things. I have 
sometimes wondered at the sense of taste which can 
discern the separate flavors of all the apples in a great 
orchard. As with the sense of smell, there is no con- 
fusion, and each flavor may be a distinct pleasure. 
Baked apples are a homely dish, but to the unperverted 
taste what variety of flavor may be found in them; and 
served with cream they need not be despised in a royal 
housebold. Plenty of fruit in its time. Plenty of milk 
at all times. Variety of breadstuffs well and plainly 
cooked ; this is my outline of a homely abundance with 
which the heart may overflow with gratitude to the 
Giver of every good cift and the tongue may bless his 





containing acid, and then the ingenuity of the nurse is 


name.” 


FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
PIANO PLAYERS. 

By Mrs. A. E. Barr. 

MATEURS that have mastered a few brilliant 
A ‘* fantasias” and ‘‘ pot-pourris” are apt to think 
them, for that very reason, extremely beautiful, and 
to resent any hint that there is a more excellent style. 
They should not be so narrow. Taste is formed by 
slow degrees, and if they will persevere they will be 
likely to say, ‘‘ What wretched taste I had a year ago!” 
The person unacquainted with the best things in liter- 
ature is looked upon as uncultivated. We ought to 
apply this rule in music. 

Again, a great deal of popular and fashionable music 
is a mere vehicle of display for nimble fingers and 
crossing hands. Those who attain this marvelous 
facility often irritably and unreasonably extol their 
favorite pieces, deaf to an intelligent judgment. But 
is it music to watch a player’s fingers? The pleasure 
given in this display of agility is just the same as that 
given by a rope dancer. If some monster with six 
fingers should appear he would be the virtuoso. Music 
ought to respond to something good in our nature, 
and the composer who fails in evoking it 1s a mere 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. A young man 
after hearing a Mass of Lotti’s said, ‘‘ This evening I 
can bear ill-will to no man.” 

SCALE PRACTICE 
is essential; but flexibility is to be the servant, and not 
the master. After full command of the key-board has 
been obtained, those who continue their severe and 
lengthy practice are like a person who tries to say A 
B C quicker every day. 

DUMB KEY-BOARDS 
have been introduced into many schools and houses 
lately, for the purpose of practice. Try them, in order 
to find out how useless they are. Can we learn to 
speak from dumb people? 

PLAYING FROM MEMORY 

is very generally condemned by amateurs. It is hard 
to understand on what just grounds. In every other 
branch of mental culture it is considered of great im- 
portance to strengthen memory. Freedom, power, in- 
tensity of feeling, are impossible while the performer 
is chained to notes. So great a master as Robert 
Schuman says, No one knows a piece until he can 
play it without notes; in short, until they have taken 
it into their heads and hearts as well as their fingers. 
This dependence on notes is especially objectionable 
when playing in company ; any piece is spoiled by the 
unavoidable halt in the turning of the leaves. A musi- 
cian dependent on notes in company is as bad as an 
actor with his part in his hand on the stage. 

A good musician understands a piece of music by 
reading it alone. Therefore, if asked to play anything 
with which you are unacquainted, read it over first. 

When playing do not trouble yourself as to who 
is listening, yet play as though a master listened. 

Remember that the movement of a piece iu false time 
resembles the walk of a drunken man. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 
[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column. | 





B. N. J.—Birds’ eggs are not sold by the authorities of 
Central Park, but are to be found in several stores in Will- 
iam and Chatham Streets in New York. 


I have placed at my disposal a large pumber of religious 
newspapers dating back to’73 and 74. Would gladly send 
them for generai reading to any parties whoare in need of 
reading matter. Would be obliged if you would give me half 
a dozen or more addresses. Of course if the parties are in 
destitute circumstances | will gladly pay the postage myself ; 
but if not, sufficient money or stamps to pay the postage wiil 
be accepted. J. M. 


At this time it is of the greatest importance to graduate 
the clothing according to the weather. Too much—caus- 
ing a debilitating overheating—is as bad as too little. The 
way is, not to wear all the heaviest winter clothing until 
an overpowering heat forces it off, but to do with the dress 
as wise people do with their tires: have less on a warm 
day, increasing the amount if a coid day comes in May. 

C. M. C.—The following receipt for Angel Cake is given 
us by ‘‘one who knows:’’ Whites of eleven e.gs, one and 
a half cups fine granulated sugar, one cup flour, one tea- 
spoon vanilla, one teaspoon cream tartar. Beat the eggs 
to a stiff froth, stir sugar in by degrees, sift flour four 
times, put in cream tartar and sift again, stir quickly, bake 
forty minutes in a moderate oven, do not open oven for ten 
minutes. 


—Roland L Carter and Edwin Magee are mistaken in 
supposing The Christian Union has offered a prize for find 
ing the word *‘soap’’ in the Bible. The paper which so 
statei probably mistook the paper in which the offer origi 
nally appeared. 


- Will you not devote some space in your columné to 
flower culture? Every week I so wiab forit. Are there nol 





maoy who, like myself, are teoding afew dearly-loved plaaté 
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and longing to do the best we can, under conditions not most 
favorable? i. ¢. the best I can do for mine is to give them the 
one room free of furnace-heat and gas, but where they have 
only the afternoon sun, and not much of tbat in winter; for 
their own good I forego the pleasure of having them in the 
living rooms, and I could be almost content without blossoms 
if only they would seem healthy and bappy otherwise. So 
many questions [ want to ask! And the flower books are all 
tor the wise. Do you know of one for the ignorant? 

One question now against next Fall. Where can I be most 
sure of getting Hyacinth bulbs true to name and thoroughly 
good? If you complain I have written too much, [ must 
quote Mr. HKeecher in reply, ‘If you only knew what I think 
and don't say!’ May I hope for notice? 

Very truly yours, Mrs. E. F. P, 

Let us hear from some of our successful friends on this 
subject. What shall be done with our house plants now ? 
Some say let the old plants go and start with new ones 
next Fall. Is that right? 





Be careful that the mother moth has not deposited its 
eggs in any fold or seam of the winter garments you have 
needed in these late cold days. Beat, brush and shake 
thoroughly all furs and woolens before putting away. 
Some pungent odor like camphor may destroy the worm 
before it can do much harm, but the safest way is to pre- 
vent the hatching by dislodging the egg. 





The early warm days of spring are trying ones to the 
health and dispositions of children. Tempted to over-play 
out-of doors, they are likely to come in hot and exhausted. 
The chill of evening finds them fit subjects for colds and 
crossness. Dressthem lightly at noon. Attract them from 
their rougher sports before they are over-tired, and be 
ready with extra wraps and fires as evening draws on. 
Such prevention will have its reward. 


Our Poung Folks. 


DOCTOR LUCY. 
By Mrs. M, F. Butts. 


UCY’s papa was Doctor Kellog, a physician and 
_I J surgeon. He had a great many sick people to at- 
tend to, and little six-year-old Lucy often went with 
him on his long rides to the homes of his patients. 
Sometimes she would go into the house and ‘help 
papa doctor ”’—and her bright face and sweet ways 
helped the poor invalids, I have no doubt, almost as 
much as her father’s medicine; sometimes she would 
sit out in the chaise and keep the flies off Black Bes- 
sie’s ears with the long whip-lash. Of course, it was 
not long before she began to play doctor herself. All 
children like to imitate the grown folks, whether they 
are housekeepers, or farmers, or doctors, or ministers. 
So little Doctor Lucy began upon her dolls, and pre- 
tended that they were very sick with ‘diptheya,” or 
‘‘meathels,” or that their lungs were “ dreadful bad,” 
and that they must have cream to eat and be awful 
careful and not stay out after the dew began to fall. 
After a good deal of doll practice she began to try her 
hand at soothing the woes of the cat and dog, and 
various chickens that now and then came to grief. 
She made bandages, and plasters, and pills, and beg- 
ged little bottles of pellets from her papa, and, in fact, 
had a little office in her doll’s house quite well stocked 
with remedies. 

I can’t say that her patients were always grateful to 
her for her kindness to them. Pussy didn’t seem to 
like it very well when Lucy put her feet in warm 
water for a ‘‘ very bad cold,’’ and she nearly drowned 
a poor little white chicken giving it a ‘“‘ pack” because 
it was ‘“‘feverish.”” However, Doctor Lucy was learn- 
ing all this time to think about the comfort and happi- 
ness of animals, and that is a great deal. The child 
who loves all God’s creatures and is tender hearted 
toward them is on the right way to loving and pleas- 
ing God. 

One day the little doctor thought she would take 
her ‘‘patients” out, as papa did sometimes. It was 
all ‘‘pretend,” you know, but it turned out real, as I 
will show you. Doctor Lucy started out in fine style. 
She took the baby carriage and put the kittens and 
two sick chickens and a forlorn little baby turkey in- 
side. Kitty lay on the seat, and the other patients 
were tucked snugly under a blanket on the mat. Then 
the doctor went carefully down the road, keeping on 
the smooth places so as not to jar the sick people. On 
and on she went among daisies aud buttercups and 
clover, while the birds flitted and whirled and sung in 
the wonderful blue above her. 

‘¢ What a pretty world itis!” she said to herself, and 
so full was she of gladness that she sat down on a lit- 
ule stone seat and talked to kitty about it. 

“You ought to be happy, too, kitty,” she said; 
‘‘’cause the world is your bootiful house that God 
made for you. He made it for you and the birds, and 
for me and everybody—even the poor little fuzzy cat- 
erpillars. I don't like them, kitty, though I have 
tried; but God likes them.” 

She didn’t sit long; she was afraid her patients 
might get cold in the ‘‘draught.” She got up with a 
little lazy yawn, for the day was warm and Doctor 
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Lucy felt sleepy. Just as she was starting on she 
heard a baby’s frightened cry. She hurried around a 
turn of the road, and there she saw a tiny year-old 
girlie sitting in despair among the daisies. The poor 
little tot was hot and frightened, and her baby heart 
was quite broken because she had lost mamma. ° 

Our young doctor was on hand in an instant. 

“T guess she needs a pill or a powder,” she said; 
‘‘but my med’sin is all at home. I ought to carry it out 
as papa does.” 

‘Mamma! mamma!” moaned the child, looking up 
in Lucy’s kind face. 

‘“*What’s your name, darling?” asked Lucy. 

‘*Mamma’s dirl, an’ papa’s dirl.”’ 

‘*Where does your mamma live?” 

‘Way off,” and that was all the little thing could be 
coaxed to say. 

Lucy was perplexed for a moment, and then she 
thought what it was best to do. 

**You must go down with the rest of the patients, 
kitty,” she said, pulling poor Spotty rather rudely 
from her comfortable bed; ‘‘there’s a human child 
coming in here; she’s badder off than you and more 
*portant.” 

So kitty went below, and the lost baby was put on 
the carriage seat. 

“And Ill take you to my mamma,” said 
‘She always knows what to do.” 

At the sound of the sweetest word in the world for 
babies the little one laughed aloud. She thought she 
was going to her own mamma; and so she was, in a 
roundabout way. 

It wasn’t long before Doctor Lucy was back home 
full of lofty, dignified airs. 

Mamma met her at the door. 

‘* What child have you there?” she asked. 

‘““Do watch her a minute,” answered the doctor, 
‘while I go and get my powders. She’s very sick. I 
looked at her tongue, and it’s red.” 

Mamma laughed, and took the baby in her arms. 

‘*Who are you, my pet?” she asked, looking her 
over carefully; ‘‘let me see if these pretty shoulder- 
clasps will tell.” 

‘* Nellie—Gelindo,” said the two clasps. 

‘‘Your mamma was wise to put your whole name 
somewhere about you,” said the lady, kissing the sweet 
dimpled shoulders. 

‘* Who do you ’spect sheis?” said Doctor Lucy, com- 
ing back with her precious powders. 

‘*She is neighbor Gelindo’s little grandbaby—run 
away I suppose—and must be sent home as quickly as 
possible. Hurry out and ask Jack to harness Bess.” 

The doctor was allowed to ride home with little 
Nellie. Mrs. Gelindo was almost wild with joy, when 
she saw the lost baby come crowing and laughing into 
the house in Mrs. Kellog’s arms. 

‘*Where did you find her?” she asked. 
and papa are both looking for her.” 

‘*Q, Iwas out doctoring and I just run into her,’ 
said Doctor Lucy, with the air of a veteran. 


Lucy. 


‘* Her mamma 








ABOUT MAPLE SUGAR. 
By E. W. C. 


WONDER how many of Aunt Patience’s nephews 

and nieces ever saw real maple sugar?—in little 
delicate brown cakes I mean; square, and oblong, and 
round fluted ones, all looking in such a hurry to melt 
away in your mouths. I’ve no doubt a great many of 
you know all about it, and won’t care at all to read any 
of this; but I shouldn’t wonder if there were a good 
many, too, who, even if they have seen and tasted this 
goodness sometimes, haven’t much idea of where it 
comes from or how it is made, and would like to hear, 
as Horace Greeley used to put it, ‘‘ what I know about 
sugar-making.” 

Well, in the first place there must be a tree, because 
you know the sugar is nothing at all but boiled-down 
sap; and a splendid tree it is. I can hear all the 
Northern and Western boys and girls say, ‘‘ That’s 
so;” for it is an old friend of ours, isn’t it? There are 
five different kinds of maples that grow east of the 
Mississippi, and I don’t know how many more there 
may be west of it. Perhaps some of the nephews who 
live off there will write and teil us. The botanical peo- 
ple call them all Acer, sharp, vigorous, because they 
are such fine trees; but the Acer saccharinum, our 
sugar-maple, is the noblest of all. To be sure the 
swamp maple is very beautiful in the spring, when, 
before it gets any leaves at all, it is covered with red 
tassels, each one a cluster of ever so many tiny flowers 
no bigger than a large sweet-pea seed, and hanging on 
long, slender, tender little stems. Again, in the Fall 
its leaves turn very prettily. But every spring the 
sugar maple gives out gallons and gallons of its life- 
blood to delight the sweet tooth of all the people, big 


and little. You know Mr. Beecher is all the time telling. 


us that we care a great deal more for the lower than 
for the higher part of ourselves, and so think more of 


gratifying our palates than our sense of beauty. This 
blessed tree does both for us, however, because in the 
Fall it colors its leaves as no other tree does, rose- 
color, crimson, garnet, yellow or dark brown, and all 
these touched with dashes of green. There is a little 
leaf before me now of the wonderful red that isn't 
exactly like anything else, just tipped at the very end 
of the middle point with brilliant yellow, as if it had 
glowed and glowed in the glorious October air till the 
sun coaxed it to burst out into a tiny flame just before 
I, ruthless Vandal, came by with my penknife and 
carried it off to be shut up in a great book for days 
and days. Then after all the good tree’s work is done 
out on the hill in the sun and wind, and a man has 
come with his ax and cut it down, it keeps people 
warm through the long cold winter better than any 
other kind of wood; for it 
burns so long that it still another name; rock 
maple. Pop-corn has such a burning admiration for 
its coals that it finds it harder than ever to express 
itself at all, and in sheer despair splits open wider, 
with an angrier little snap, than over any other coals, 
and sometimes gets quite black in the face about it, 
too. So what with doing all these things as no other 
tree does them, and holding up, besides, all summer 
long a great solid green dome that it rests one’s eyes 
to look at, and makes one cool to lie under, don’t you 
think it is a tree to be grateful to? 

But about the sugar. You know that the sap of a 
tree is all drawn out of the ground by its roots, and 
goes up into its leaves, which throw off into the air a 
good deal of the water that is in it, but keep the solid 
part for the tree to grow strong on. When they drop 
off in the Fall of course this breathing out stops, and 
there is no need for the roots to take in any more sap. 
But they do keep on all safe and warm down in the 
earth even after the frost comes; and then they begin 
again in the spring before the leaves think of waking 
up. So all the trees get very, very full of sap, and 
the maple has so much that the minute you make a 
hole in its trunk out come the drops, a steady little 
stream in warm, sunny days; and sugar 
weather” means frosty nights and just such days. 

The time when this begins varies very much from 
year to year. Last season some enterprising people 
tapped their orchards and made sugar in February, 
but I am afraid it wasn’t every grain of it new sugar; 
for some of the best men, deacons even, seem to think 
that it is perfectly honest to put in a fourth or third 
part old sugar and then sell the whole for new. 
Strange to say, the people who buy it don’t have the 
same opinion. What do you think about it? There is 
no way of learning how a thing is done like seeing the 
operation with one’s own eyes; but seeing with some- 
body’s else is next best. 
what do you see? 

A pleasant bit of woods that lie along the top ofa 
hill which is not very high, and looks toward the north- 
east over a little valley which holds the sleepy river, 
the railroad track and the great brick buildings of the 
factory, to the village, which is waking up in the sunny 
air to the consciousness that spring is coming some- 
time, before very long, in spite of two feet of snow still 
on the ground. At the bottom of the hill are a couple 
of men on an ox-sled beginning to break a zig-zag 
road up to the sugar-orchard. It is tedious business 
and the patient oxen have hard work of it, but they 
are four-legged proofs that patience and perseverance 
conquer all things, and after a while come steaming 
up to the sugar-house. A funny little shanty of a 
place it is, so built against the side hill that the back 
wall is about half as high as the front, with a door 
on one side and three windows high up toward the 
roof, which slants backward a little and is guiltless of 
shingles. The whole building is not more than twenty 
feet square; but hundreds of pounds of sugar and 
gallons of syrup are made in it every spring and sent 
in every direction. 

The two men have augurs with them and round 
pieces of wood, six or eight inches long, perhaps, and 
an inch thick, with a channel cut in the side to carry 
the sap. When they have bored holes in the trees and 
put these spouts in, and hung underneath the bright 
tin buckets, the sap comes running out, first a drop 
and then a great many all in a hurry, just as the 
school-boys and girls in the village rush out when 
school is done. Poor little drops! If they knew 
what fiery trials were waiting for them they wouldn’t 
be so anxious to get away from their slow journey up 
into the branches. Perhaps the reason why they stop 
coming now and then is that they have a presentiment 
of their fate. 

When the buckets begin to grow full on the hun- 
dreds of great trees the men come around again, this 
time with two or three hogsheads on their sled. The 
buckets are emptied into them, the sled makes a good 
many trips to the sugar-house, and the sap-drops 
begin to have a warm time ofit. Fora clear, hot fire 
has been made, and over it has been mounted, with 


is so hard and solid and 
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So look through mine; and 
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one end a trifle lower than the other, a great iron pan, 
eight or ten feet long by three or four broad, and 
curiously arranged inside. At intervals of about ten 
inches there are iron partitions which do not run 
entirely from side to side, but have a little passage-way 
alternately on one side and the other. The sap com- 
ing in at the top zig-zags its way along at such a 
leisurely rate that most of the water in it is evaporated 
during the journey, and it comes out at the lower end 
nearly or quite syrup. The additional boiling neces- 
sary to reduce it to sugar is generally given it in 
kettles, and if the orchard happens to be near the 
owner’s house it often receives the finishing touches 
there. Some ofthe farmers make considerable profit 
in good seasons by furnishing to all sugar lovers, for 
the modest sum of twenty-five cents, unlimited hot 
sugar with the necessary accompaniments of dough- 
nuts and pickles. 

If you should happen to be looking through my 
eyes some fine Saturday morning after the first 
hurry of the season is over and the grounds nearly 
bare you would see things much more lively about 
our sugar-house, and parties of boys and girls climbing 
slowly up the hill, with a great dealof stopping to rest 
and test the contents of the sap-buckets. They get 
along no faster than in climbing the hill of knowledge, 
but for very different reasons, you may be sure. There 
are some patches of snow still lying in the hollows, 
and around every one there is a lively circle armed 
with spoons, big saucers of sugar, and either a pickle 
or a doughnut as the individual’s taste desires. All this 
is an irruption of those same school-boys and girls 
whom the kind owners of the orchards invite here 
every year to make themselves sick free gratis; and 
all hands do their best to carry out the design in letter 
and spirit. 

The orthodox way of eating sugar is to wax it; that 
is, to drop it a little at a time on snow and allow it to 
cool until it is a sort of soft candy, when it is very de- 
licious. Nevertheless there are free-thinkers who 
prefer it grained, or stirred round and round with a 
little wooden paddle until it begins to harden. The 
common mortal between the ages of ten and thirty, 
with ordinary digestive powers, aided by a long walk 
and climb before, pickles accompanying, and the tramp 
home afterwards, can usually dispose of from three to 
six big saucerfuls at a sitting; but it would be raving 
madness to attempt it under any other circumstances. 
In view of the near return of the sugar season, I wish 
Aunt Patience and all the nephews and nieces, Mac- 
beth’s felicitious wish : 

“Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And bealth on both!” 








AUNT PATIENCE’'S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

EELING a little tired I lay down on the lounge 

to rest a few moments, perhaps I had just dropped 
asleep, when a loud knocking roused me. It seemed 
to come from my desk, and on opening it what do you 
think I found? Why, almost a hundred young people 
who had been shut up there since January; and very 
naturally they were tired of being kept there. Most 
of them came at first with a ‘spelling puzzle” in one 
hand, and while that was attended to the letter in the 
other hand had been—not forgotten but waiting. Now 
what shall we do? I say let them all come at once, and 
the rest of the cousins, and I will have a reception. At 
a reception, you know, the lady of the house and the 
friends she invites to ‘ receive” with her stand ina 
convenient place and the guests come and greet her. 
After a few words of welcome she introduces them to 
others and they collect in little groups, chatting with 
one another for a short time, perhaps take some ice- 
cream and cake or other refreshments, and then go 
home having probably made some pleasant acquaint- 
ances. Sol receive you, my dear nephews and nieces, 
asking you to excuse the long waiting. You can talk 
with one another and then take the rest of the paper 
for the cake and ice-cream. 

First comes one of our number, Gussie W. of Bing- 
hamton, who has read and likes ‘‘ Seven Little People 
and Their Friends,” and ‘‘ Little Women.” In the lat- 
ter she finds a game called ‘“‘ Rigmarole” which she says 
is like the play of ‘‘ Nonsense Story” which Mrs. Miller 
wrote about three or four months ago. 

Two sisters, Eliza and Jeanie C., live in Troy Grove, 
Ill., ona farm. Eliza is trying to study at home, but 
‘‘can’t make much headway.” It is very hard to be 
resolute and regular enough to accomplish much at 
home, but it can be done. Try harder, Eliza, and write 
me again. 

Hettie R., of North Lyme, Conn., sends her love to 
all the nephews and nieces, and wants a letter from me 
which I hope she has already received. 

Elizabeth 8., of Oakland, Cal., says of the astronom- 

cal puzzle: 
“ My greatest trouble was in knowing just what to say about 





each topic. So much and such important facts might be 
given that fifty words seemed but an aggravation.” 

Yes, that is just one of the most difficult things 
writers have to learn; to condense. I’m glad you feel 
like thanking me ‘‘for the pleasure and knowledge,” 
though you did not get the prize. 

Georgia H., of Newark, N. J., had ‘‘lots of fun cor- 
recting the story,” and says she will write again if we 
want her to. Of course we do. 

And we want to hear again from Carrie J. M. (whose 
last name was not written plainly), of Montreal. She 
is eleven years old, and is studying hard, and stood 
number three in her class, but means to work harder 
this year ‘‘at home and at school.” Tell us how you 
succeed, Carrie. 

Helen A. D., of Philadelphia, says: 

“T have often solved some of the puzzles, but as I could not 
answer all of them haye never sent you the answers. I 
thought that even if I could not sulve all [ would send you 
what I could. Wesend The Christian Union to my uncle in 
Eng'and, who gives it to his friends when he has read it. As 
I live in the city I cannot have any pets buta dear little 
brother, two and a half years old,and a canary bird who 
sings a great deal.”’ 

What better pet could you have than the dear little 
brother? Give him two and a half hugs and two and 
a half kisses for me, and send all the answers to puz- 
zles you can. 

Eliza J. G., of Hampton, Penn. (I think, although 
name and address are not plain), wants to know what 
books a nine-year-old girl should read. In the answers 
to correspondents in another part of the paper you will 
find some good books to teach you useful things. For 
good story books look in the letters from the other 
cousins. 

Kate C., Buckner’s Station, Louisa Co., Va., eleven 
years old, says: 

“Sister Fannie and I go to school, and the school is beld at 
a minister’s house three miles away; and it is quite a walk 
every morning and evening, is it not?” 

Yes, indeed, it is. I should not wonder atallif you 
got more good from school, dear Kate, than some of 
your cousins who do not have so far to go; for we are 
more likely to prize and use to good advantage that 
which costs us the most. 

Mary A. S., K. C. (Kansas City?), ten years old, has 
four sisters and one brother named Beechie. You saw 
that your anagram was printed, did you not, Mary? I 
hope you will send another one as good. 

Gertrude C. J., of Milwaukee, writes about her city: 

“It isa very large city, and bas a great many fine buildings 
and a great many nice places to drive. One of the pleasantest 
drives is to the Soldiers’ Home, about three miles from the 
city. The grounds and buildings are cared for by the soldiers. 
Our city is on the banks of Lake Michigan, and it is very 
pleagant to walk or drive along the shore, especially in sum- 
mer.”’ 

We shall be glad, Gertrude, to hear more about the 
city. Do you not have very cold winds blowing upon 
you from the lake? 

Nellie M. C., of Wakarusa, Shawnee Co., Kansas, 
wants to know if we would like to hear how the Indi- 
ans once cured her mother’s toothache. Yes, Nellie, 
do tell us. All little boys like to hear about the Indi- 
ans, and, I am sorry to say, most little boys, and girls 
too, have the toothache, and would like to know how 
it is cured. 

Mabel McC., whose little letter is neatness itself, 
lives in Onawa City, near the Missouri river, is ten 
years old, and is alone here, all her brothers and sis- 
ters having died. 

Willie G., Brooklyn, is eleven years old, but says he 
is as tall as if he were fifteen, and he writes as if he 
were eighteen. 

Inez C. P. lives in Iowa City, where there are flour- 
ing mills, and woolen, flax and oil manufactories, and 
also the State University. Cannot you describe to us 
some of the mills, Inez? 

Grace E. H., of Paris, Oneida Co., N. Y., has two 
sisters and one brother, and tried this year to solve a 
puzzle for the first time. Try again, Grace! 

Frances M. W., of Syracuse, eleven years old, writes 
that she was not well, and was trying Turkish baths, 
I hope they helped her. She liked the story about 
Shawnie and the Lighthouse very much. I hope she 
has found others since that she liked as well. 

Addison T., of Cold Water, Ohio, is thirteen years 
old, and likes the large school he attends, which makes 
me think he is a good scholar. 

Carrie B. D., of Bedford, Ohio, thirteen years old, 
wishes she ‘‘could be acquainted with some of the 
girls that write” to me. Well, here is an introduc- 
tion. Who speaks first to Carrie? 

Bessie E., Rushford, Minn., twelve years old; Leila 
W. P., sixteen, and Lizzie S. P. fourteen years old, of 
Wallingford, Conn.; Grace E. Y., of Amesville, O.; 
John Spencer L., of Clayton, Del., ten years old; 
Anna P. B., eleven years old, blest with two good 

grandmothers; Carrie E. H., of Marblehead, Mass., 
fourteen years old; Bessie W., of Summit, N. J.; 
Winnie F. E., of Ware, Mass., ten years old; Jessie 





A. A., of Globe Village, Mass., a little Scotch girl; 
Hannah P. C., living away out toward the end of Cape 
Cod; Hattie D., living, as she says, ‘‘ very far up to- 
ward the North Pole;”’ Fred R., a wise boy with a wise 
mother, living in Yorkshire, N. Y.; Lizzie L. M., of 
Scofield, Mich.; Jeanie D., of Farina, Ill., come intro- 
ducing themselves so pleasantly that I give them, for 
myself and all the cousins, a hearty welcome, hoping 
to hear from them all again by-and-by. 

Now when the hour comes for Mrs. Hayes to close 
her reception she takes a walk around the large East 
Room and goes up-stairs, leaving the people who have 
not had time to speak to her to come again the next 
week. So we shall have todo; and, with one letter 
which is so interesting that we must print it all—and 
I am sure it will invite correspondents enough—we 


will say, for this time, good-by. 
AUNT PATIENCE. 





VIROQUA, Vernon Co., Wis., Jan. 31. 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I received the pretty Christmas card you sent me; but 
have not found time before to thank you forit. I am very 
glad to be included in your family, but suppose I hardly 
deserve to be unless I write oftener. 

It isa long time to go back and tell about the holidays, but 
still I want to tell you about a visit I made at that time to 
“Norway,” as [ call it. The place is about four miles 
from here, and a very pleasant drive in summer; the people 
are Norwegians aad very wealthy. My friend, Helena, and 
two of her sisters came for me ina sleigh on the Saturday 
following Christmas. We arrived there before dark, and as 
soon as lamps were lighted we lit the tapers on the Christmas- 
tree—upon which they had left all the nuts, candy, apples, 
etc.,as a Norwegian custom—and plucked the “ fruits” re- 
maining, among which were several pretty gifts for me. 
(Helena called this * plundering the tree.) After that was 
done we played until bed-time. The next day was Sunday, 
so of course we could not play, and besides that there is little 
time for anything but to eat the siz meals which they insist 
upon you doing every day; but we found time in the after- 
noon to bave a nice sleigh-ride. On Monday, Helena in- 
vited some of her own and her sisters’ friends for a little 
party. You canimagine how awkward I felt, for none of 
the guests spoke English; Helena and her sisters, Olga 
and Haima and Lena (twins), spoke both English and Nor- 
wegian. Perhaps you can judge better of my feelings 
if I tell you one little circumstance. I took the chess- 
board and said to “‘ Undrina Nepru,”’ “Do you play chess?” 
“ Yes, sir,” said she. Soldrew up a chair and sat down to 
play; then every move I made she did just the same, so it was 
rather a one-sided affair. At last I called Helena, and asked 
her to find out if Undrina knew how. Behold! she knew 
nothing about it. Tuesday I came home, almost sorry to 
leave. 

I wonder if any of your nieces have read any of Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney’s books. I have four of them; the series I have 
begins with “ Leslie Goldthwaite” and ends with * The Other 
Girls.” I have quite a number of books, and love dearly to 
read. 

I wish some of your nieces would correspond with me. I 
should be very glad to have one or more. 


Your niece, EpiTH B. 








PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA. 
Thirty-five letters.—My whole a true saying. 
My 322, 27, 8, 19. 6, 28 is a specter. 
My 26, 18, 21, 10, 35, 3 was one of England’s best kings. 
My 20, 13, 22, 38, 34, 14 is selection. 
My 1, 5, 29, 12, 30, 24 is one of the cities of the United States. 
My 4, 11, 26, 7 is part of a bird. 
My 31, 2, 17, 23, 18, 6, 16, 8 is marvelous. ° 
My 15, 9, 25 is apt. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
T-e-o-d-w-i-h-h-u-a-t-t-e-'d 
-r-0-t-y-0-l-p-r-, 
A-d-h-g-0-s-e-t-0-h-s-8-a-t-r’- 
I-s-r-n-i-g-r-m-h-h-a-t.—[W-i-t-e-. 
TRANSMUTATIONS. 
1. When a letter is made smooth it is interpreted. 
2. A letter drew a long breath and became a preposition. 
3. When a letter practiced arithmetic it was translated. 
4. When a letter caught sight of a woman it became a crab. 
5. A letter became affectionate when it was supported. 
6. When a letter was altered it was bartered away for an- 
other. 
7. A letter quoted a passage from Tennyson and became 


LUCILE. 


agitated. 
8. When a letter was concealed it became of use. M. 
ENIGMA. 
28 letters. 


My 16, 10, 3, 14, 1 is a passion. 

My 27, 15 is a domestic animal. 

My 5, 22, 17, 11 13 is what children like. 
My 23, 26, 3, 21, 18 is part of 24 hours. 

My 4, 7, 28, 6, 12, 25 is sincere. 

My 20, 19, 24, 9 are bought at the grocery. 
My 1, 8, 2, 23 is destruction. 

My whole is one of the Proverbs. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1. Atumult. 2. Extreme pain. 3. Unrefined tartar. 4. To 
cook. 5, Softens. M. 


ANSWERS 70 PUZZLES OF MARCH Ii. 
Enigma.— She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek; she pined in thought; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat (like pati ona t) 
Smiling at grief.—Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, Act II., Scene 4 
Answers received from Howard Cady, Burt, W. M. Brown and Light 
foot. [Thanks for the corrections; the errors were not the author's 
fault.) 
Crossword Enigma.—Pentateuch. 
Hidden Authors.—Locke, Collins, Beecher, Higginson, Dickens, Irving, 
Curtis, Milton, Longfellow, Trowbridge. 
Answers received from John Tuthill, Franc, J. K., and Edna. 


P. UZzLer. 
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(The receipt of all new publicatwne delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
winowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission tn this respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 
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ANSON D. F. RANDOLPA & CO. 

T he Age Temptations of American Chris- 
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1 25 
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Aitken, Ww. Hay.—Stumbling Stones..... 
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8. R. WELLS & Co. 
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ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 
Marrhall, Emma.—Ruby and Pearl.............. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
Stoughton, Rev. John, D.D.—Worthies of Sci- 
en 
— Hee Badge Boys. Oo e00ese covccecoccsccsocors 
JsNSEN, MCCLURG & CO. 
Gibson, J. M., D. D.—The Foundations.......... 
HOUGHTON, OsGooD & Co. 
Lonatetow, ' H. W.—Poetical Works. Parts 16, 
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Marsh, . 
J. K. hd NK & Co. 
Carlyle, Thomas.— Essa@y8......-.....-06. ccooces 
Farrar, Canon.—Life and Works of St Paul. I. 
GeO. MUNRO & Co. 
Geikie, Cunningham, D. ).—Life and Words of 
CUREIAG, 0, MEU ONL GOOMns sc cnccce cncssscccees 
D. APPLETON & Co. 
Burnett, Peter H.—Old - sccccces 
Campbell, Lewis, M. A., LL. D. —Sophocles sees 
Whittingham, Bishop.- Fifteen sermons....... 
LOTHROP & Co. 
D. D.—How to Conduct Prayer 


B & Co, 
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Vincent, J. H., 
Meetings 





Rae ete. —Internuational Lesson Quar- 


terly, Primary Quarteriy, Internutional Lesson 
Monthly, sabbach School YTeacher’s Quarterly, 
Delineator, sailor's, Banker’s, New Jerusalem, 
Guide to Holiness. Universalist Quarterly, sunday 
Library, art Amateur, Calitornian, Gardeners 
Menthly, Sanitarian, Journal of Science, Year 
Book of the Ketormed Protestant Dutch Churen, 
Bicknell ard Comstock’s Specimen Book 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—* Evangeline”? has just appeared in a 
new Portuguese dress. 

—Dr. Schliemann is hard at work on a 
new book for next autumn. 

—A good old story to read in these new 
days—*‘ The Exiles of Siberia.” 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer prefers to be ex- 
cused from compulsory vaccination. 

—Prince Bismarck’s autographs are in 
great demand, and are growing very scarce, 

—A very readable book of gossip_and an- 
ecdote is that on the theaters of Paris, by 
J. Brander Matthews. 

—Miss Louisa Alcott is credited with the 
authorship of ** The Modern Mephistopheles” 
in the No Name series of novels. 

—The price of Lippincott’s ‘‘ Biographical 
Dictionary ” is to be reduced from $15 to 


$10. It is a very valuable work for refer- 
ence. 
—Another novel from Mrs. Brush, the 


author of ‘* The Colonel’s Opera Cloak,” i 
promised for the No Name series the pre- 
sent year. 

—Col. Ingersoll was asked how much a 
copy of Voltaire cost which was found lying 
on his table. ‘‘ Tne Governorship of I!hnois,” 
was his reply. 

—The sixth and concluding volume of 
Masson’s * Life of Milton” is out from the 
press of Macmillan & Co., and contains 
many interesting particulars of the domes- 
tic life of the great poet. 

-A. D. F. Randolph and Co. call atten- 
tion to a new and sumptuous edition of 
‘‘Keble’s Christian Year” with photographic 
illustrations by Overbeck, bound in elegant 
morocco expressly for their retail trade. 

—The last of four new books before the 
English reading world on Lord Beaconsfield 
is Mr. Clayden’s ‘‘ England under Lord Bea- 
consfield,’’ a stout octavo, whose author has 
been an editorial writer for a number of 
years on the London *‘ Daily News.” 

—Mr. Coventry Patmore has presented to 
the British Museum a complete set of the 
works of Thomas Aquinas, which was prin- 
ted on vellum at Rome in 1570-71, and which 
is believed to be the most extensive work 
ever so printed. It cnce belonged to Pope 
Pius V. 

—The second volume of Mr. Gilbert’s 
“ History of Affairs in Ireland,” to appear 
shortly, will contain some hitherto unpub- 
lished letters and documents connected with 
Oliver Cromwell’s measures in Ireland, to- 
gether with an original-and contemporary 
account of his movements there. 

—Messrs. Ridley & Sons have issued the 
first number of their new fashion magazine, 
which is to serve the purpose both of a 
household companion and a guide to pur- 


chasers. It is easiest gotten up, and 
presents literary attractions of a higher 
order than one usually finds in fashion liter- 
ature. 

—A new edition of Shakespeare, edited by 
Rev. Henry N. Hudson, in twenty duodeci- 
mo volumes, with a double set of notes, the 
explanatory at the foot of each page and 
the critical at the end of each volume, is an- 
nounced by Ginn & Heath, the Boston pub- 
lishers. This is to be independent of the 
same editor’s single play edition. 

—No statement could be farther from the 
facts than that made by our respected con- 
temporary, the ‘‘ Examiner and Chronicle,” 
that the unsigned reviews in the ‘* Atlantic 
Monthly” are written by Mr. Howells. 
Mr. Howells writes some of them, but many 
more are written by a wide variety of crit- 
ics, east, west, north, and south. As arule, 
we suspect, the ‘* Atlantic’’ sends out its 
books for review. 

—Among forthcomiug theological works 
in England are the Bampton Lectures for 
1879, by Prof. Wace; the first volume of a 
new commentary on the New Testament by 
Canon Norris; an essay on the Scriptural 
Doctrine of Immortality, by Prof. Challis 
of Cambridge; a volume of sermons by 
President Percival of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford; and a treatise on Deaconesses in the 
Church of England. 

—Mr. John Albee commenced a new 
course of four lectures, in this city, with a 
lecture on Hawthorne on Tuesday, March 
30th. He is a very deft artist, with true 
skill of expression, but too purely critical to 
be popular; and yet it seems as though such 
a city as New York ought to furnish a lar- 
ger Jiterary audience than gathered in the 
chapel of the Church of the Messiah last 
Tuesday to hear him. The other three lect- 
ures are Chaucer, Milton, and Domestic Life. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE 


Life and Words of Christ. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


New cheap edition. From the same stereo- 
type plates as the large two-volume edi- 
tion. 1 vol., 8vo. Cloth. 1,2 
pages. Price, $1.50. 


This edition of Geikve’s Life of Christ con- 
tains all the copious notes of the author, the 
marginal references, and an index. Con- 
sidering the large type and the ample page, 
the volume is a marvel of cheapness. It 
brings Dr. Geikie’s famous work, in excel- 
lent form, within the reach of every Chris- 
tain family in the land. 














“A work of the highest rank, breathing the spiritof 
true taith in Christ.".—{Dr. Delitzsch, the Commenta 
tor. 

“A most valuable addition to sacred literature,’’"— 
(A. N. Littlejohn, D.D., Bishop of Long Island. 

“We anticipate for itan extensive circulation, to 
which it is entitled for its substantial worth, its eru- 
dition, its brilliant style, and its fervent devotion. 
(The Rey. Dr. Adams, President ot Union Theological 
Seminary. 

‘A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 
quent and scholarly in style, ea sorauty devout in feel- 
ing »—{London Literary 

* We think Dr. Ge ikie has caught a nev ray from the 

° Monnaie of Light,’ and has added a new page to 
our Christology w hich many will delight to read.” 
|Evangelist. 





For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail post 


paid ou receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


What to Read. 


A full survey of Current Literature, > 
abling any one, at an hour’s reading, 
make a discriminate selection of books Pd 
himself or his friends, or to converse — 
gently on the literary topics of the day, is 
_— in the LITERARY NEws, issued month- 
y, subscription price only fifty cents per 

ear. 

The regular features of the Journal are 


Three Prize Questions 


on choice of books and other literary sub- 
jects; the freshest news on books and au- 
thors; lists of new publications; courses of 
reading; quutations and critical comments 
from eading journals; characteristic ex- 
tracts; sketches and anecdotes of contem- 
porary authors, etc., etc. 

Any one with taste for books or senting. 
no matter how limited his means or his 
time, can afford a subscription, and = 
contribute to the promotion of good home 





reading. 
Subscription, per year, 50 cents; five 
copies, $2. Liberal terms to agents. 


jpecimen copy sent free to any address. 


F, LEYPOLDT, PusBLisHER, 
L 13 and 15 Park Row, New York, 








New Editions of 


Frances Ridley Havergal’s 
DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 


Kept for the Master's Use 


Forty-first Thousand. Cloth..... 


The Royal Invitation; 


Or, Daily Thoughts on Coming to Christ 


..80 40 


Twenty-seventh Thousand Cloth 40 
My King; 

Or, Daily Thoughts for the King’s Children. 

Fifty-seventh Thousand. (Clotn 40 
Royal Commandments; 

Or, Morning Thoughts for the King’s Serv 

ants. Forty-seventh Thousand. Cloth 40 
Royal Bounty ; 

Or, Evening Thoughts for the <a 8s Guests. 

Forty-second Thousand. Cloth. . 40 
Loyal Responses ; 

Or, Daily Melodies tor the King’s Minstrels. 

Twenty-seventh Thousand, Cloth , 40 

FOR CHILDREN. 

Morning Bells; 

Being Waking Thoughts for the Little Ones 

Forty-sixth Thousand. Cloth 35 
Little Pillows; 

Being Good-Night Thoughts for the Little 

Ones. Fifty-second Thousand. Cloth. 35 
Morning Bells and Little Pillows : 

Being Waking and Good-Night Thoughts for 

the Little Ones. The two bound together, 

Pe : phassacceabe en 50 
Morning Stars; 

Or, Names of Christ for His Little Ones. A 

beautitul little volume of daily namage 

tor the young. Cloth... 35 





Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Worthies of Science. 


By Rev. Dr. John Stoughton of London. 
Fresh sketches of seventeen eminent men of 
goes. whom the world honors, and who were 

iends of Christianity. 12mo. 442 pp. $1 50. 


The Blue-Badge Boys. 


By Miss I. T. Hopkins, author of “Signal 
Flag.” The story of a group of fine village 
jlads who took a fancy to see how much they 

could do to make others happy, and of their 
brilliant success. 16mo. 384 pp. 4cuts. ¢ 


Out of the Way. 


By Miss A. L. Noble. A most interesting 
tale for young women, and for all who are 
trying to do good to those who are in need of 
friends and help. l6mo. 240 pp. 4 cuts. $1. 


Into the Light. 


A well-told narrative for thoughtful young 
people, illustrating the evils of the too preva- 
lent skepticism in religious matters, and the 
way of escape into light and peace. 16mo. 
244 pp. 2 cuts. 


Doster Will 


4 Jennie Harrison. A sequel to “Up 
Stairs,’’ following the fortunes of the young 
doctor and his friends into early manhood—a 
lovely picture of Christian friendship. 16mo. 
211 pp. 8cuts. $1. 


Jesus of Nazareth. 
By Wm. Patton, D. D. A plain, simple his- 


tory of who He was and what He is now. 
Suited for the young. 16mo. 220 pp. $1. 


The Foot on the Sill. 

By Miss H. 8B. McKeever. A Christian tem- 
perance story, showing the contrast in the 
results of a right step and a wrong step in 
ee of temptation. 16mo. 189 pp. 3 cuts. 

cts. 


Talks on Home Life. 


By Rev. George Everard. Admirable prac- 
tical hints for all the inmates of our homes, 
enlivened by anecdotes. l6mo. 144 pp. Limp 
cloth. 50 cts. 


How to Meet Objections against 

Revelation. 

By Miss Whately, daughter of the Arch- 
bishop. Introduction by Dr. John Hall. 
Valuable suggestions for Christians who 
would relieve the doubts of troubled or 


skeptical fri nds. 16mo. 157 pp. Limp cloth, 
50 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 
Onward. 

By Rev. Jacob Helffenstein, D. D. A well- 
considered and Scriptural guide for those who 
have begun a Christian course, and are pri ss- 
ing forward. l16mo. 107 pp. Cloth, cts. 
Paper, 25 cts. 

Originality of the Character of 

Christ 





25. 


By Dr. George Matheson. A very sugges- 
tive essay, proving the divine origin of 
Christ’s character by its contrast with the 
spirit of the age, both Jewish and Greek and 

oman. 16mo. 48pp. Paper cover, 10 cts. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin 
St., Boston; 1 1512 at, Sts, Philadel- 
phia; 75 State St, Rochester; 50 Madison 

mt Chicago; 757 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. 


HOMILET 


QUARTERLY for 1880. $2 per Year. 
APRIL NUMBER NOW READY, 6c. 
Improves with every issue. Full circulars on appli- 
cation. 





N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORE. 








IRVING'S WORKS, 


New Geoffrey Crayon Edition. 


Beautifully Printed and Bound, Square 8vo, lll., 
Cloth Extra. Per vol., $2.50. 


Orders received for complete sets only by 
the principal dealers and by the publishers. 
NOW .READY. 

Vol. |. A History of New York. 
From the Beginning of the World to the 
End of the Dutch Dynasty. By Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. Witb Essay on Irving by 
Charles Dudley Warner, and Illustrations 
on wood and steel. 


* The most excellent jocose 
* * * Our sides have 
laughing.’ 


rk. 
with 


history of New Y 
been absolutely sore 
‘—Sir Walter Scott 


Prospectus of the set sent on application. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., New york, 





George Macdonald’s Works 


MALCOLM. 

8vo. Paper cover, $1.00. Fine cloth, $1.50. 

“It is the most mature, elaborate, and hich! 
finished work of its distinguish d author, whose 
other novels hav? had an extraordinary success.""— 
Phila. Evening Bulletin 

THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. 
8vo. Paper cover, 75 cents. Fine cloth, $1.25. 

“One of the best of George Macdonald’s novels, 
stionger iv incident than his stories are wont lo 
and not less strong in tne delineation ot character.’ 
N. Y. Evening Post, 

SiR CIBBIE. 

8vo. Paper cover, 75 cents. Fine cloth, $1.25. 

“The story is one of strong interest from Son 
to conclusion. Itis, in fact, one of Macdonald’ bes 
and there are thousands of readers who know com 
high a recommendation as to the interest of the story 
that means."'—Detroit Tridune 

PAUL FABER. 

8vo. Paper cover, 75 cents. Fine cloth, $1.25. 

* An absorbing novel—in some, if not in all, respects 
Macdonald’s best; and his uovels are among the best 
of our time "'—San Fraarcisco Alta-Calijornia 
Ranald Bannermann’s Boyhood. 
12mo. Profusely llustrated. Extra cloth, $1.25. 

*Mr. Macdonald writes of youtlitul experiences in 

a way unequaled by any other author of the day, and 
this volume is in his best style.” —Boston Post 

The Princess and the Coblin. 
12mo. Profusely Illustrated. Extra cloth, $1.25, 

“This is one of the most attractive books for the 

young published this season, in respect both to con- 


tents and appearance, It is fascinating in its inter- 
est." —Pittsburgh Gazette. 









*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
‘THE SEASIDE LIBRARY, — 


Now Ready, in Clear, “pet Handsome Type, 
SEASIDE — RY, No. 723, 





THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL, 
By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D. 
First Hatr, We. 

THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 
By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D 

Seconp Havp, 20c. 
LATE ISSUES. 
and Words of Christ. 
D.D. 


7. The Life 
ham Geikie. 


By Cunning- 
First half ‘ 2c. 


717. The Lite and Words ot Christ. By Cunning- 
ham Geikie, D.D. Second halt.. We 
7ll. The Lite of Christ. By Fre eee w Farrar, 
D.D. Complete in one number.. 20 
598. Tone Manliness of Christ. By Thomas Hughes 
Also, John Ploughman’s Talk, H. 
Spurgeon. Both complete in one number. . We, 
For sale by newsdealers at above prices, or seut 


post-paid, on receipt of 12 cents for 10 cent numbers, 
and 25 cents for 2 cent numbers, by Georcs Munro, 
7 to 27 Vande water Stre et, New York 





STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


For, the Portfolio, Scrap-Book, 
Framing, or for Illustration, 
OUR LIST COMPRISES OVER 
300 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS, 
INCLUDING 
Historians, Poets, Artists, Statesmen, 
Historic and Ideal Pictures, 
etc., ete., 
and embracing po traitsof nearly every distin- 
guished man of the past and present cent- 
ury, and copies of many fine paintings and engrav- 

ings. 
The engravings are printed on fine, heavy paper 
10x12 inches, and can be sent by mail or ex; ress, pre 
aid. We furnish neat cloth cases or portfolios, 
nolding from ten to fitty engravings 
*nicks.—Engravings, 10 cents each; Portfolios, 
plain, 50 cents e ach: rortfe ~ Say for presentation, 


nicely fimshed, 60 cents each; Tw. ive Engravings, $1; 
Twenty Engravings, $1.50; One Hundred Engravings, 
$7.50. 


BB Above will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
price; and on receipt of $1 5U we will send fifteen Engrav- 
ings and Portfolio, 

CATALOGUES S!NT TO ANY ADDRESS, 
stamp for Catalogue 

E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
25 Bond Strect, N N.Y. 


Send postage 





az EMBROIL EY. SOUTH KEN- 

A SINGTON 8S CH. A book containing 

tul omnes tions in the ime 4 Kensington Stitch sent 

by mail to oT address on receipt of price, 0 cts., by 
. TIL none O0., Publishers, Boston, 





for Sunday Schoo! and Family L ibra- 
sn0KS ries, for Pastors, Pa en's, Teachers, 
Young Peopie & Children. Catalogue 
sent free tu any oceans ae a - 7? 

tion. PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers w 
SK tor |) SK tor ROTH’ S Trans lation. Leseuve’ s 
ART OF READING.” Compleie and 
U nabridy ed, with Portrait and Notes. 376 pages, 
12mo, Cloth, Mf &. CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAF- 

FEL PINGER, Philade iphia, Publishers. 


Tt ILTON’S DESIG 


Y CARDS, with full di- 





rections in dota or Hand Painting in 
Water Colors. ackage of six cards, all differ- 
ent, sent by mail tor’ Ae nts. 


. TILTON & CO., Boston. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for! 
this department and manuscripts offered for | 
publication should be sddressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unacecepted articles will be returned if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested and 
enough postage stamps are inclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
bree cent stamp. 

Boston OFFICE: Shunway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 





Arnold, Constable & Co.’s Opening. 

The exhibition of Paris evening dresses 
by gaslight, and of domestic ’and imported 
novelties by daylight, was beld on Wednes- 
day of last week from eleven at the spacious 
warerooms of Messrs. Arnold, Constable & 
Co., corner Broadway and 19th street. The 
full dress toilets from Worth’s and Ingrat’s 
and otler Paris houses attracted a large 
share of attention. These were displayed 
on an elevated platform and were lighted 
from above by gas jets, in order to bring out 
the delicate shades and show their effect for 
evening wear. The exhibition was remark- 
able for the richness of the toilets, the 
elaborate designs in many of the brocades, 
the profusion of beaded lace trimmings, 
lace plaitings and ruffles, and the complete 
absence of vulgar exposure; no one of the 
imported dresses being fashioned to expose | 
the shoulders or entire arms of the wearer. | 
The cloak department displayed an im- | 
mense stock of wraps adapted to every 
variety of taste and means. There is no 
house in the city that exercises a more re- 
fined taste in the selection of its goods and 
the style of its manufactured garments than 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co.; their 
customers may rely on being treated with 
exact fairness, and receiving in every case 
the worth of the money invested. 











James MecCreery & Co. 

The well-known dry goods house of James 
MeCreery & Co. are offering this season a 
most attractive line of goods. We have 
already alluded to their practice of dispen- 
sing with a formal opening, and exhibiting 
their stock promptly upon importation, 
thereby avoiding the rush and confusion 
and dissatisfaction which are always 
incident to conventional opening days. The 
materials for dress goods this year are 
beautiful in color and design, and the 
department devoted to this class of goods is 
replete with the latest novelties. Silks for 
evening, street and carriage wear are 
displaye.i| in‘ great variety, a conspicuous 
style being the noted James McCreery & 
Co. family silk, which for durability, super- 
jority and finish is unsurpassed. Every 
department, indeed, contains a large and 
varied assortment of goods, and persons 
intending to replenish their wardrobes will 
do well to pay it an early visit. 


-Mardenburgh & Co, 
Our Brooklyn readers are sufficiently fa- 
iliar with the carpet store of Messrs. Har- 


Meriden Britannia Ware, 

With the great improvement in the proc- 
esses of manufacturing electro-plated ware, 
many people have dispensed entirely with 
the use of solid silver as being unnecessarily 
expensive and unsafe, and have substituted 
for the services of fifty years ago the Meri- 
den Plate of the present day. The goods 
manufactured by this company are in every 
respect reliable, and will satisfy any ordi- 
nary requirements as to wear, and may be 
obtained'at a fraction of the cost of silver; in 
appearance they are not less attractive, and 
for the average needs of an American family 
are not less satisfactory. A visit to the 
elegant warerooms of the Meriden Co., 
Broadway, between West Fourteenth street 
and University Place, will repay any 
who desire to familiarize themselves with 
the latest patterns in this branch of indus- 
trial art. 





A Special Offer. 

We call attention to the advertisement 
of the St. Nicholas Hotel, which offers 
a reduction of tifty cents per day from 
its regular rates to any of the readers 
of The Christian Union who may have 
occasion to be in New York within the next 
hundred days and will stop at the hotel for 
one day or more. In order to secure the 
benefit of this offer they must cut the 
advertisement from the paper and present 
it at the hotel. The St. Nicholas, under the 
able management of Mr. Uriah Welch, is 
second to none other in New York in any 
particular, and its popularity is fully estab- 
lished by the high character of its regular 
patrons. 





Thompson’s Grocery. 

Mr. J. Thompson, the well-known Brook- 
lyn grocer, whose spacious head-quarters at 
121 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, corner of 
Henry street, invite a visit from our readers 
in that city, offers the best creamery range 
and Delaware County butter, choice hams 
and a general assortment of fine family 
groceries. Mr. Thompson makes a specialty 
of Long Island eggs and vegetables fresh 
every morning, and the fact that he has 
been so many years in that same spot 
entitles him to the patronage of our clien. 
tele on the Heights. 








Iusurance and Financial, 








—Nothing in the recent history of Wall 
St. so well illustrates the risk of stock specu- 
lations as the decline in the price of Elevated 
railroad stocks. It is a well known fact that 
enormous sums of money have been made by 
those primarily interested in these roads, 
and it is almost as well known that the 
money has been made not from the roads 
themselves, which are only fairly remuner- 
ative, but from the general public, who 
have rushed in to buy the securities with a 
confidence that would be surprising if it 
had not been witnessed in like transactions 
before. The Metropolitan Road, it will be 
remembered, was buiit by a sort of Credit 
Mobilier calling itself the New York Loan 
and Improvement Co., which absorbed the 
stock ane bonds of the road and afterwards 
sold them at high prices upon the market. 
Subsequently when it was seen how eager 
the public had become for the Elevated se- 
curities, the devise was planned of pooling 
the Metropolitan and New York Co.'s stock, 
and leasing both roads to a new company, 
which should guarantee ten per cent. divi- 
dend upon the stock of each—the new com- 
pany to be known as the Manbattan, and 
to issue $13,000,000 worth of stock on its 
own account, which was to be evenly dis- 
tributed between the Metropolitan and the 
New York Companies. The new stock found 





denburgh & Co., the successors to Messrs. 
Stewart & Co., not to need to be told that 
it is at 174 Fulton street. The Messrs. Har- 
denburgh have a large and carefully selected 
stock of carpets of all grades, including 
Axminsters, moquettes, velvets, Brussels, 
tapestries, ingrains, three-plies, etc., which 
are attractively displayed at reasonable 
prices. 





James McCutcheon & Co, 

Messrs. James McCutcheon & Co., dealers 
in linen drapery, are about to remove their 
headquarters from 845 Broadway to the 
new and spacious premises No. 10 East 14th 
street, near 5th Avenue, where they will 
keep on band the same elegant line of 
goods, and show customers the same care- 
ful attention that might be found in their 
old establishment. 


|a@ ready market at between 50 and 70 per 
cent. ; the first dividends were paid, and for 
| a time it seemed as though there would be 
| a surplus out of which a dividend might be 
| paid upon the Manhattan stock. Recently, 
however, it has transpired in the course of 
legislative {investigations that while the 
Third Avenue Road, belonging to the 
New York Company, is earning 174% per 
cent., the Ninth Avenue, belonging to 
the same company, is earning only 7 
per cent., and the Sixth Avenue, belonging 
to the Metropolitan Co., 4 per cent., while 
the Second Avenue Road, also belonging to 
the Metropolitan, is being run at a heavy 
loss. From these figures it will be seen that 
unless the traffic on the road is unexpected- 
ly increased or the expenses reduced, the 
Manhattan Co. cannot any longer pay the 
ten per cent. dividends and the lease must 
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thereupon lapse. Upon the announcement 
the elevated stock went off from 6 to 15 per 
cent., the heaviest fall being in Manhattan, 
which fell from 36% to 26, and in Metropoli- 
tan, which fell from 10814 to 92. Meanwhile 
the confiding public is loaded with the stock 
and bonds at prices ranging down from 
nearly 100 per cent. above the present rates. 
This decline has been the chief feature of 
interest in the stock market during the past 
week. Money has been artificially stringent, 
notwithstanding the purchase of $5,000,000 
bonds by the Government. 


—Some experiments made at Riga with 
reference to the spontaneous c>mbustion of 
various materials—wadding, raw flax, hemp, 
the waste from silk, wool and cotton spin- 
ning, also sponge, as well as the wood dust 
found in cabinetmakers’ shops—appear to 
demonstrate the important fact, among 
others, that small quantities really take fire 
sooner than large ones. The substances 
named were saturated with various fluids— 
oils, fresh and in a gummy state, turpen- 
tine, petroleum, various varnishes, ete. 
All the fibrous materials took fire when satu- 
rated with any of these oils, or with mix- 
tures of the same; sponge and wood dust, 
on the contrary, proved to be entirely harm- 
less. Combustion ensued most rapidly with 
seventeen grains of wadding and sixty- 
seven grains of a strong oil varnish—namely, 
in thirty-seven minutes; while two hundred 
grains of washed cotton waste, of which a 
portion was saturated with seven hundred 
and fifty grains of strong oil varnish and 
the remainder wrapped about it, required a 
period of well-nigh fourteen hours. On 
these materials being placed in a well shel- 
tered spot and subjected to a heat of from 
18 to 40 deg. C., silk did not flame up, but 
slowly charred; and, as already mentioned, 
small quantities seemed to take fire sooner 
than large. 


—At Albany, March 31, Mr. Skinner 
offered the following resolutions in the As- 
sembly, and they were adopted without op- 
position: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Insur- 
ance be directed to ascertain and report to 
this body within fifteen days the date of the 
appointment of each receiver of any insur- 
ance company or companies in this State, 
the name of such receiver, by what judge 
he was appointed, what the appraised value 
of the assets of each company was as made 
by said receiver, how much money has been 
realized by said receiver from the conver- 
sion of the assets of each company, how 
much money each receiver now has in his 
hands or on deposit, the sums he has on de- 
posit and where deposited, whether on in- 
terest, and if so, the rate of interest; the 
amount of dividends, if any, paid to policy- 
holders, and the percentum of such divi- 
dends; and further, the total expenditures 
by his receivership, the items of such ex- 
penses and the persons to whom payments 
have been made by the receivers, and for 
what purposes, and what fees or payments 
have been made to each one of said receivers 
for his services as said receiver. 

Resolved, That said Committee have 
power to send for persons and papers if it 
shall deem such action necessary. 


—At Albany, the Senate Insurance Com- 
mittee have reported favorably a life insur- 
ance bill, of which this is the text : 

SecTion 1, No policy of life insurance 
hereafter issued by any company organized 
or incorporated under the laws of this State 
shall be rendered invalid by reason of any 
untrue statement contained in the applica- 
tion for such policy, or made by or on be- 
half of the assured, for the purpose of ob- 
taining such policy, unless it appear that 
such untrue statement was fraudulently 
made. Nor shall any such statement be 
held or regarded as a warranty, anything 
in the policy of insurance to the contrary 
notwithstanding ; provided, however, that 
nothing in this act shall be construed as 
preventing any company from defending 
on any contract or policy where a misrepre- 
sentation has been made as to the material 
fact by any policy holder. 

Sec. 2. Any stipulation contained in any 
policy of life insurance or other instrument 
tending to render nugatory the foregoing 
provisions of this act shall be void. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 


—The Hon. John D. Lawson has been 
nominated as Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. Mr. Lawson was born in Mont- 
gomery County in 1816, retired from busi- 
ness in 1868, wasa delegate to the National 
Republican Conventions of 1868 and 1872, 





}and a member of the Forty-third Congress. 
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FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
FROM MONDAY, MARCH 29, TO SATURDAY, 
APRIL 3. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 





Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
March 29. March si. Aprils 
6s, 1880, r. 10354 . 1035, lus 
63, ISM0, ¢ 1035, 1U3% 103%} 
Ga, 1601, f....... 10534 W545 lugs. 
6s, 188], ¢....... 1U545 10545 1053, 
5s, 18], r. WwW hg 103}, 12) 
8, 1X81, ¢ 10344 1034, lush, 
4348, 1891, r. 1844 10M3, lug > 
4h,8, 189], ¢ 1US4, 10844 luy 
43, 1907, r . -. 16 10644 1u67, 
4s, 1907, ¢ : . li : . WI, 1067, 
6s, currency, 1896, r.. 125 122 ovoce Mae 
Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala., class C,2to5.... @ |N.C. 6s, 0. 86-98... 29 
Ala., class A, sm...... 62 iN. C. Si SR -» 2B 
Ala., class B, 5s. ...... 914|N. C C. R., 'X3-4-5..11z 
Ala., class C,2to5 7 N.C € ., 78, ¢. off W 
Ark. 78 L. R.& Ft.sis 5 |N.C.N.C R..A.0O....112 
Ark. 7s,M.&L. R..... |N.C. N.C. R., 7s, ¢. off 9 
Ark.7s,L.R.P.B.&NO 4 (N.C. f. a., 66-1900. 104g 
Ark. 78,M. 0.4 R. R. 4 [N. ¢ -, 6F-98....... lui 
Ark. 7s, Ark. C. R 4 N.C. n.d. J, 92-8 175 
Conn. 68, 83-4...... ..106 |N.C.n., A. O Is 
Ga. 63, 'BU.86........... 99 [N. ¢ _ ae ; 
eee 110 |N. ¢ . t. cl. 1, 98-9 31 
Ga. 7s, ind.............1096. N.C. sp. t. el. 2 3h, 
GR. 16 Go. .00 vvoccess. dee (M,C. Op. t 61,8......... Sie 
Ill. coup. 6s... . 100 |Ohio 6s, 'SI............. 124, 
eS ae .--. 100 |Ohio 6, '86.............108% 
La. 7s, cn., l4......... 51 |Tenn. 68, 0., '90-2-8 3644 
La. 78, sm... -.... 4 |T 6s., n-, 92-8-1900.... 31 
Mo. 6s, dne 82 or ’83..101 (Tenn. fis ,n.,n.s.. "14. 30% 
Mo. 6s, due "86... ~ F.. % urate 23 
Mo. $s due &7.......... Pe PE ME OT cc ccsnccvscne Oe 
Mo. 6s, due 88...... .. 106 Va. 6s, xmc ess 
Mo. 6s, due 89 or 90....106 Va. 6s, det eS 
Mo. 6s, fd due 94-5... .1°836 Dis. Col. 3. 648, °24..... 9234 
Mo. H, & S. J. due 86..105 Dis. Col. sm.... ...... 93 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days 
London prime bankers, 4.8444 @4.85 1854, @ 186 








FISK & HATCH 


Bankers, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


And other desirable Investment 
Securities, 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 





Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in large or small amounts, at cur- 
rent market prices, and will be pleased to 
furnisb information in reference to all mat- 
ters connected with investments in Govern- 
ment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give’ information in 
regard to first class Railway Securities and 
to execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission,at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive the acounts of Banks, Bankers, 
Merchants and others, and allow interest on 
daily balances; and for those keeping ac- 
counts with us we collect U. S. coupons and 
registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

tar" We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, nkers, Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 
graph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and 
other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition 
of *‘Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,” copies of which can be had on ap- 


plication. 
FISK & HATCH. 


[mB HATCH: &-Co 
BANKERS: 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt im at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH, 

THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 











OFFICE OF 


SIR RODERICK DHU 
Gold Mining Company 


30 Broad Street, 


CAPITAL, - + = $2,000,000. 





P.O. Box 3646. New York, March 2, 1850. 

Books ot subscription will be opened at the office ot 
the Company on Friday, March 5th, tor the remainder 
ot the unseld stock ot the SIR RODERICK DHU GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, at $2 per share—par vaiue $1". 
The proceeds of the sale to be devoted to the erection 


A Hundred-Stamp Mill, 


Anito thoroughly develop the property; it will be 
ample for that purpose. 

Payment may be made 20 Per Cent. on 
Subscription, and 20 Per Cent. each month 
thereafter until all is paid. 

Subscribers, however, have the 
at any time, and receive their certi 

By order of the Board of Trustees. 

JNO. MoGINNIS, Jr., Pres’t. 


ht to pay in tull 
ates. 











Apri 7, 1880. 
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PHELPS, STOKES & CO. 


1.N. 
vaMe Ser OK BANKERS, 
ANSO oe BieL Ps STOKES, 

OTT. 45 WALL ST., N. Y. 


ISSUE 


F. P.O 
TRAVELLERS’ 
CIRCULAR 


CREDITS, 
NOTES 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Bell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


CIRCULAR NOTES WITH LETTER 
uF INDICATION,—This system of TRAV rm 
LERS CREDITS is most simple and convenient. The 
Circular Notes are for £10, £20 and £50 
Sterling, and are payable to the order of the Travel 
ler whose signature is authenticated in the Letter ot 
Indication. The Letter of Indication oontains a List 
of our Correspondents, and is an introduction to lead 
ing Bankers everywhere, and will snswer for addi- 
tional Circular Notes that may be ordered by mail 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 3lat December, 1879. 
Premiums received on Marine 


Risks, from Ist January, 1879, to 
3ist December, 1879 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879........ ....-- 


$3,699,066 58 
1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; por upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 31st December, 1879, 

Losses paid ne the 
same period.. 

Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses..... $840,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks 

— secured by Stocks, ‘and other- 


3,875,101 26 
. $1,524,381 oO 


pe RO . 1,307,900 00 
Real. “Estate and claims due the 
Company, estimated at. 500,000 00 | 
Premium Notes & Bills Receiv rable . 1,522,826 35 
Cast Be BOE. ..0.6.0.00:0080: 6occecevceece 231,455 16 
Totai Amount of Assets..... $12,437,739 51 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their le — representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

F ifty per cent. of the outstanding cer:ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after ‘Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary uext, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at ‘the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the C ag amyl for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. iH. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
ae ae 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
EpxunpD W. CoRLizs, 
JouN ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GrorGce W. LANE, 
Ropert L. STUART, 
James G. De Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM Bryce, 
Witt H. Foaa, 
Peter V. Kina, 

Txos. B. CoppIneTon, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A. A, RAVEN, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, Wiiu1am DEGROOT, 
WittuaM H. Wess, Henry COLLINS, 
CuaRLes P, BurRDETT, JoHN L. RIKER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. | 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. | 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


J. D. JONES, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Lewis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 

Davip LANE, 

Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
Epwin D. MorGAN, 
Wx. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
Josian O. ’ 
Wituiam E. Dopae, 
Royal PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
C. A. Hanp, 











MY WIFE 


Says: If you want to get posted upon buyin Ur gl 
sced for an Illustrated Price L; List to the Bro 

FURNITURE , 559 to 571 Fulton St., Brook ay x y 
Mailed tree Mention this paper 






$8,875,558 00 | 


THK UNITED STATES LIE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 

261, pore be 263 and 264 Broadway, N. Y. 


scccseccecces oseesilld LAS Se 6 81 
872,484 06 


JAMES suit, President. 


Examine the New Form of Policy issued by the 
United States Life Insurance Company 
fore insuring elsewhere. 
NOTE THE LIBERALITY of its TERMS. 

Afcer the premiums fer three or mre yeara 
have been paid, upon rec eiving the required notice 
from the assured, the Company will continue the 
Policy in force without further payments, for its 
KULL FACK, for such « period as the ENrIRE 
RESERVE will carry it. 

Should the death of the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance #8 provided 
for above, the full f sree of the Policy will be paia 
—no deduction beirg made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
curring within three years after the original de- 
fault. 

The new frm of Endowment Policy provides 
Thatirthe ENTIRE R#SKRVE isa greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry ihe 
full amount of insurauce tu the eno of the Endow- 
ment term,the Excess shall be used as asingie 
premium to purchase a pare endowment, payable 
attheend of the term, thus guarantee ng to the 
—_- holder in every eveat the full value of his 

teserve 

NO SURRENDER of the Policy is required 
only a notice from the policy-holder, on vianks 
fur-ished by the Company. 

AFVER THREE YKARRS, ALL RESTRIC om 
end CONDIIONS iu regard to travel. residene 
occup>tion and cause of ce:th are removed, thus 
meking the Policies, after three years, INCON- 
Ft yi | FOR ANY CAUSE EXCEPTING 

Oftice of Middle Department: 

Boreel ae ENE 17 Broadway. 
Yw. BAL DWIN, Sup’t 





CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
160 Broadway. New York, 
Insures against loss by Fire at reasonable rates. 
Reese Se re-insurance of cutstand- 









WRG TOMB, . ncocvasnocresccvee 4000 .64e-008 $1,132,518 32 
Reserve representing all other claims 

and usdivided profits..........eeeee sees 240,351 16 
Capital paid in in Cash .... 1,000,000 00 
Unatlotied Surpius (re 

tingencies) 65,000 00 


Net Surplus. -- 1,040,319 28 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1880..83,478,188 76 
This Company conducts its business under the 

restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 

Go. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y 














| IN RESPONSE TO THE URCENT 
POPULAR DEMAND, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
witl sue, LT ADDL, a took ot 
IN Ei W 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS, 


By Messrs.Lowry and Doane. 


i & ~~ work will also contain contributions 
from many other well known and popular 
Sunday Scnool Song writers, and will excel in 


Pleasing and Useful Songsand Hymns 
OF GREAT VARIETY, 
Notwithstanding the enormous rise in paper 
and all other materials used in manu- 
facturing books, 

Biglow & Main, will still adhere to their 
old established and popular price: 


$30 per 100 copies in boards. 


Ee" A Single Specimen Copy sent in paper 
coverr for examination, as soon as published, on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YuvRK., CHICAGO. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
COMMON PRAISE HYMNAL, sss 


covers), by J. H. WATERBURY, is a wonderfully 
good, compact and cheap coliection of 150 stand- 
ard bymn tunes, 170 standard hymns, and nu- 
| merous chants. Examine for Sunday-School or 
| Congregation. 


NEW FLOWER QUEEN, ech) 329.2: 
|v vised and avers by the author, and is a fine 
cantata for May and Flower Time. 


EMERSON’S ANTHEM BOOK, ,#4°%. 


EMERSON. A very superior Anthem Book. 


WHITE Ropes, (30 cts.) Best Sunday-School 
Song Book. 


ROBINSONADE (50 cts.) Good music, a 
* poem to recite, tableaux, 
and amusing action, founded upon the adven- 
tures of *‘ Poor Robinson Crusoe.” By A. DARR. 


Temperance Jewels. (35 cts.) Best Temperance 
Book. 








or Pre aux Clercs 


FIELD OF HONO ($2.00), by HEROLD. 


A famous opera. Just published. 


THE SORCERER, $2.2%,,SUEtvax's 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 

843 Broadway, New York. 


Boston. 





OARD,—A Lady living in the country would 
take a young child to board tor the summer, 
or longer it desired; terms very reasonable; pest zoe 





erence gy" and required Address, 8 E., hite 
Plains, 





DRY GOODS. 
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CHURCH EQU IPMENT. 











R.H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
PRICES ALWAYS T THE LOWEST. 


Our Tbirty-oue Departments. filled with 
New and Choice Goods for the 
Spring Trade. 





HATS AND BONN 

FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
SUITS AND CLO s. 

vy. Ss’ UNL 

L I ND 

DRESS TRI 

VW ORSTEDS, 

BLACK SILKS, 

BLACK OREN Goop 
HOSI&® RY AND t NOERW EAR, 
GLOVES. 

PARASOLS. 

FANCY GOODS. 

inte FURNISHING GOODs, 
CHINA AND GLASS, 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND Promptiy FiLirp 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


E. Ridley & Sons,|: 


Grand and Allen Streets., WN. Y. 
MILLINERY GOODS. 


TRIMMED HATS. 


DAILY FROM OUR 


HUNDREDS OF NEW DESICNS 


FOR LADIES, 








WORKROOM 


MISSES, AND CHILDREN 


The Variety 


TO BE 


MILLINERY PARLOR 


OF MEDIUM AND FINEST GRADES, 
CANNOT BE SEEN IN ANY OTHER 
HOUSE IN AMERICA, 


FOUND IN OUR ENLARGED 


MOURNING GOODS 
A SPECIALTY 
SELECT READY-MADE HATS AND BONNETS 
ALSO, 


MADE & TRIMMED TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE, 


Straw Goods 


EVERY KIND OF MATERIAL 

EVERY KIND OF BRAII 

EVERY APPROVED SHAPE 

EVERY NEW SHAPE AND TINT 

HATS FOR BOYS, MISSES, AND CHIL- 

DREN IN FINE MILANS, 

DUNSTABLES, 
FRENCH CHIPs, 

IN) CHILDREN'S SCHOOL 


We., 75e.. $ 





2=- 


FINE ASSORTMENT 
H 


ATS, 13c., 17 Re 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 


EVERYTHING IN SPRAYS 
I RYTHING IN PONPONS 
EVERYTHING IN BANDS AND WINGS 





SHADED AND PLAIN OSTRICH TIPS AND 
PLUMES. 
. ca . 
oe Silks. 
There an no stot § 


n os 8 city that approac hes ours, 
i. 


EITHER IN VALI EXTENT, OR VARIET 


WE HAVE ALL THE NOVELTIES 


FOR MILLINERY AND TRIMMING PURPOSES. 
TRIMMING SILKS AND SATINS FROM Sic. up, 
10 PIECES BLACK AN}) COLORED SATIN, 68c¢ 











NEW DESIGNS in DAMASEE, STKIPES and POL 
KA DOTS 

LOT of ae pga ag Re. We... $1 1.2 

Np Es FANCY KONNET ILKS, ( Ac HE- 
MIRE E ve 3. ‘SOFT FINISH BROC ADES, &c 
LARGE VARIETY. 
git a H BROCADED SILKS, ALL COLORS, $1, 
1 25 

owe is ‘SUPERB BROC ADE SATINS, $2 to $3 

ACK STRIPED VELVETS, $1.15 per yard, 

WORTH $1.75. 
SPRING NOVELTIES IN ALL OUR 52 


DEPARTMENTS. 


OUR FASHION QUARTERLY 


FOR SPRING NOW READY. 


Embodied in its 132 pages will be found 
Choice Literary Selections, together with 
other matter, Illustrative and Descriptive 
of the Goods Contained in our Respective 
Departments; with the Lowest Prices 
Affixed to each Article. 








SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. PER ANNUM, 





SINGLE NUMBERS, lL5c. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


209, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 7) ALLEN ST.,N,Y 











"Those answering an Advertise 
will confer a favor upon the scment 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemes? in 
the Christian Union. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


mA wr Churches, 








etc., known to the public since 
|! S16. ore made at THK J MEN EELY BELL 
FOUN DRY,’’ West Troy, N. New Patent 
| ht any Catalogues free. No ctaatie 





HURCH 
USHIONS 


siete DRESS Axo SLEEPING 
PRING PILLOW 
AMERIC AN CARPET LINING Co.. 
NEW YORK, 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’'S PATENT REFLEC TORS. 
Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST (AGH known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlo rs, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Guaileries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New ano elegant designs. 
Send size ofro m. Get circular and estimate. 
A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl st., N. Y. 


ALSO, 














Hercules Supporting Corset, 











Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 


I a a $2.00 
0. ‘2, Woven, Spoon Steel . ............ 2.75 


This new a.d improved Abdominal Corset is so 
constructed us to give a natural and permanent 
supp: rttothe abdomen. It cannot stretch, break 
or lose its shape, avoids ali pressure on the chest 
and imparts an elegant and graceful appearance 
to the wearer. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U. 
Sam pies sent on receipt of price, by 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., Sole M’t’rs, N.Y. 


8.,or 





DOCTOR GRAYW’S 


Back Supporting Shoulder Brace 


Is 80 con- 
structed 
thatitgives 
a strength- 
ening sup- 
port to the 
back and 
draws the 
shoulders 
back 80 as 
to expand 
the chest, 
, throwing 
the body in 
toan erect 
and grace- 
tul posi 
tion. 
Price $1.50 
by mail. 
Give waist 
measure. 
Send tor 
cireular 
a and illus- 
trated 
ff price-list ot 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS TO 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
: _ 6 East 14th St., New York City 





. ve» om 





Prince’s Improved Fountain Pen 
= SS LOS 


4s now improved the most perfect pen manufactured. 


W7 ites ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the time. 
Test MONTAL.—‘* | can say this, your Fountain Pen 
is worth so much that if I were bereft of it I should 
feel myselt bereft of my right hand.”—Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, Fditor of Christian Unon, N. Y. 
Can be sent by mail ina registered letter. Send for cir- 


culars. Manufactured by JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 Broad 
way, corner Fulton St., N. ¥ 





50 Chromo, 


luc. 40 chromos, 


Snowflake & Lace 
lec. 


Cards, with name, 
Star Prt’g Co., Northford, Ct. 








= 6) God, Crystal, Perfumed and Chromo Cards, 





» nawe in gold, 10c. Clinton Bros. Clintouvilie,Ct 
THE 
‘ Try our N 












ALL FX- 
PRESS 





NEW CROP TEAS, CHARGES 


é iS US. 

ol _ oe PAID on $5 orders. 
first time these EXTRAORDINARY 
Teas have ever INDUCEMENTS ON 
been offered at 60c. LARGE ORDERS. 
Same quality sells Send postal card 
in stores for 80c, for further par 
and $1.00 per Ib. ticulars 


Vesey‘ 
NIT. 4 


31 & 33 


P. 0, Boz 4238 


COMPANY 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 





Farm and See. 


WORK FOR FOR APRIL. 

VERYONE should find his hands full 

of work in the farm and garden this 
month. Where the soil is well prepared 
early sowing is advantageous to most crops; 
where the soil is not prepared everything 
possible should be done to prevent further 
loss of time. Wet soils of course cannot 
receive the seed. Among the first sowings 
come spring wheat, followed by oats; pota- 
toes and beets coming next. For barley a 
fine condition of soil is requisite, and it 
should be sown rather thickly; success in 
this brings good profit. Beets, like most 
roots, require heavy manuring. Peruvian 
guano at planting is well recommended. 
Potatoes if required for early use may be 
started in a hot bed and then be put out. 
Peas are impervious to frost, and can be 
planted so soon as the soil can be easily 
worked. To secure a supply through the 
season sow peas, radishes, etc., at fort- 
nightly intervals. Before planting peas a 
little examination of the seed is useful, to 
sift out such as are damaged by insects, 
which never pay to plant. Where hot 
beds were not made up last month they 
should not be delayed. Nowa cover over 
a thin bed will suffice for forcing. All live 
stock now require care and attention, par- 
ticularly in the way of keeping them clean. 
Overhaul machinery and do not spare 
grease. Inthe garden wherever evergreens 
require cutting this isa good month to try it. 
In arranging flowersin beds, aim at variety, 
aud for this purpose annuals are the very 
things. Good soil and careful attention are 
requisite to obtain success. Very fine seed 
may be sown quite on the surface, and a 
little moss, dried and powdered, spread 
thinly over the seeds. A common cause of 
failure is deep sowing. The nearer the sur- 
face the better, provided they do not ever 
become dry—which is as fatal as deep plant- 
ing. Try to hit the happy medium. Climb- 
ing annuals have many beauties, and claim 
particular interest. Tuberoses are best 
planted out as soon as all danger of frost is 
over; to obtain perfection, it must be in a 
rich, moist, warm, sandy soil. In planting 
out in the orchard, obtain from the nursery 
healthy trees with good roots, plant them 
in good soil, taking care to smooth broken 
and mangled portions, and to press the earth 
closely around the roots. Trees that have 
proved failures may be advantageously 
renovated by grafting. The eggs of the 
Tent Caterpillar may be found about the 
twigs, and should be at once destroyed. If 
a crop is grown in the orchard let it be 
roots. Prune currants and gooseberry 
bushes that have been neglected. Grape 
vines can still be planted with care; a few 
vines will give an abundance of nice fruit 
in its season. The farmer may find it useful 
to have a place for a few grape vines. 
While engrossed with out-of-door necessities 
do not forget that greenhouse and window 
plants now require great care to cleanse 
them from insects, which increase in num- 
bers as the thermometer rises. To give 
necessary protection from the sun to some 
plants, lime-wash, shou'd coat the glass. 
There is no need to strip the greeahouse, 
it may by a wise choice of plants be kept 
blooming and attractive through the season. 
In distributing manure give the best to the 
vegetable garden. 





Several samples of pond sediment that 
appeared to do good service as top dressing 
for grass have, on analysis, proved to differ 
from common soil in nothing but superior 
wetness. Why should they? They are nei- 
ther decomposed muck, drainings of barn 
yards nor surface washings of manured or 
plowed land, but the mixed debris from the 
whole depth of the banks of streams and 
ditches. The same earth, dug out of the 
banks in a dry condition and with due se- 
lection of the fittest, would be more econom- 
ical and more valuable as a top dressing or 
a manure. We make a distinction in the 
terms; because top-dressing with substances 
which have no value as plant food may 
prove very serviceable to grass. There is 
more than one cause for running out and 
more than one way of promoting the longev- 
ity of mowing lands: which are generally 
seeded artificially and with grasses ill 
adapted to the soil and climate of the local- 
ity. Timothy and clover are almost uni- 
versally sown and are apt to run out 
speedily; unless specially favored in some 
way. Top dressing is protection as well as 
manure. 

Fresh barn-yard manure answers both 
purposes in perfection. It is no better for 





being water-soaked and heavy to carry, 
and the straw which it contains is rotten 
enough, when it has not sufficient stability 
to interfere with the next haying. Each 
spring is a good time for its application, and 
the plot which was seeded last year is a good 
place. The growing use of artificial man- 
ures; their increasing variety and cheap- 
ness; their obvious economy, in connection 
with drilled crops; these and other consid- 
erations are overriding the old English 
maxims concerning dung, muck and com- 
post heaps. At the present day, good farm- 
ing still requires the largest usefulness from 
the barn-yard; but it insists upon having it 
at the least possible expense for labor. 





‘*Chinese hulless oats” and ‘‘ Bohemian 
hulless oats,’’ seem to be the same variety. 
They are said to be much heavier than com- 
mon oats; yielding about the same crop by 
weight, though less by measure. They re- 
semble common oats in growth; but, though 
less readily thrashed, the grain separates 
entirely from the hulls. They are, perhaps, 
superior for oat meal; but machinery de- 
vised for grinding one kind is not adapted 
to the other. 





Mr. Peter Henderson, of Jersey City 
Heights, N. J., reports to the ‘*‘ American 
Agriculturist” the results of his experiments 
upon 800 varieties of vegetables during the 
past year. 

He describes the Golden Wax as a new and 
distinct variety of bush bean, early, string- 
less, of fine flavor and one of the best shell 
beans. The Wakefield is the earliest cab- 
bage, and a favorite at the north. The 
Early Summer cabbage is eight days later, 
nearly twice as heavy, and the most gener- 
ally cultivated in all sections. 








WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 
For the week ending April 3, 1880. 





BuTTER.—Receipts for the week were 18,761 
pks.; exports were 1,729 pks. 

The increasing supply of new spring make 
has sent the market down,and with more 
stock to select from buyers are critical as to 
quality. The Western early spring make 
seems to be larger than formerly, and the 
Western mar“ets are lower with more com- 
ing this way. Western factory butter again 
touches 20c., and anything in State butter of 
the same quality must gravitate to the same 
price. There isan effort being made to sell 
butter at the Butter and Cheese Exchange 
(similar to the Little Falls and Utica cheese 
markets). If this can be made successful, the 
market will then have open actual sales and a 
definite daily register of price. We quote: 
Old butter, good to fine 2 @30 
common to fair make... .20 @% 
finest creamery make.. — @35 
seconds “ 25 @3 

farm dairy, choice...... — @30 
54 - “fair to good .25 @28 
common to 
fair. .20 @25 

CHEESE.—Receipts for the week were 6,278: 
exports, 4,547 boxes. 

Receipts are in excess of exports, and the 
market is in buyer's favor. New skimmed 
stock is quotable at 8@llc., asin quality. We 
quote: 

State factory, on Sept. and Oct.....13%@144 
hers, or. to ) petme. R22 @V4 

Off kinds and wae 10 eux 

Pras tcvcccncacs<secccnas ehenna 

EaGas.—The market is about as last reported 
llc. was bid for Iowa extras, and some were 
offered at 11%c. Choice near-by marks bring 
llc. 

BEANS.—The market is lower and working 
slow. We quote: 

Marrows, per Err $1. 
Mediums, . cekuikaihndnss seul $1.é 
BEESWAX sells readly at 24@26c. 


MAPLE SUGAR.—Receipts have been light 
aad prices upabouta cent. We eam 


New “ 


“ & 


we “ 


“ te “ iT) 


$1.60 
$1.45 


Sugar, new, finest —-- <oeae 13 
fair to good.. ne 12 
Syrup io tubs, per galion...... ----75 @1.00 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
for Seasickness, 

PROF. ADOLPH OTT, said: “ In the plurality 
of cases I saw the violent symptoms yield, 
whicn cbaracterize that disease, and give way 
to a healthy action of the functions impaired.” 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission, Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold, 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 











85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 





HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


Vout. XXTI., No. 14. 
FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 











CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pes. $14 00 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets, compiete. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 (0 
Fine Gold-bend French China Tea Sets, 44 pcs. & = 


hype : 
Al.80 ALL HOUSEFURNI= SHING GOODs. 
Goods on Weekly Trade-Sales a Specialty 
New lilustrated Catalogue and PriceeList mailed 
free Oa application. Kstimates furnishe 
. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Orders —s and shipped free of charge. Sent 
D., or P. O. Money Order, Buyer Paying 
F ‘reight. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES. 


Send 25c. tor One Dozen First Quality Sewing Machine 
Needles (assorted sizes) for any machine; sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price. 

COSTELLO & COULD, 
Manufacturers of S. M. Needles, 
No. 71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 








Supplies Country Homes 
with choice first - class 
Strawberry. Cur- 


rant, Raspberry, 
Gooseberry, Blackberry Plants and 
Grape Vines. The Largest Stock in the 
ns rey of the Cuthbert Raspberry, now 
said to be the best. Tne most liberal offer is 
made ever yet given to the public. Catalogue 
snot Bree. Address 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


A NURSERY AT AUCTION 
T FLUSHING, 
The entire rey in the Nedesvée, tea Green- 
houses 8. owned by 


ARSONS & 


will be 8 at Auction this Spring; sale to commer nee 
onthe grounds, at 10, M., 


ednesday, April (4th. 


The stock is in excellent condition and was in most 
of its blocks quite untouched by previous sales. It 
includes the best_Trees ard Flowering Shrubs, 
Rhododendrons, Camellies, Azaleas, Roses, the rarer 
Conifers, ete. This is an unusual opportunity for close 
buyers, as the sale is positive. ForCc atalogue 8, address 





ANE, Ex 
* Box 603, Tecttes, N. Y. 





HYGIENIC 
UNDER-GARMENTS, 


Ladies & Children. 
Chemilettes, Emancipation, 
Dress Reform & Comfort Waists, 
Shoulder Braces, Abdominal 
Supporters, &c 
BG Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 4th St., N.Y. City. 


COMFORT CORSET. 


Ladies wanted in every town to act as Agents for 
the COMFORT CORSET. Ladies can make 
from $10 to $15 per week. Sample furnished at whole- 
sale rates by mail, prepaid. Send for circular. 


t Cc. ROCERS, 
No. 99 Co +t Street, Boston, Mass, 


SENT FREE! 


My new, Illustrated Book, just issued, 

ON HUMAN HAIR GOODs, 
Containing 24 pages of information, ** How to ar- 
on e the Ha‘r and the Latest Styies,”’ with 

ATLY REDUCED PRICES of Switches, Cos- 
=e Combs, etc. SEND FOR IT. 
H. LIAN, 301 Canal Street, — York City. 
Mention this Magazine. Established 21 years. 














To Preserve your Teeth 


Delluc’s 







USE 
od “™’ Preparations 
KY L a Biscotine, 
Pe U ~“ (Infant's Food.) 
“4 "ble 7 es 5 SP. Hair Tonic 
J ANGE Lique ff 3 Toilet Waters, 
un ve © Sachets D’Iris, 
a) ) 
$ OTH-WA Elixir of Calisaya, 
u Ree LE = Glycerine Lotion, 
= ie eae e ae uy, Pectoral Cough 


* Syrup, &c., &c. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 





Chickering 
PIANOS 


GRANDS, “guste seatitansar teas 


CONCERT GRANDS. 


oe) most popular style 
‘ > ree of = ene day: 
7% ves; new 
style of cases, patent vEPuat ING J "AC CTION; im- 


proved Music ks, &ec. 


NST the past 56 years the 

StANDAeD PIANO of the 

orld; being copied not oniy 

in this country net” by all the leading manufsc- 


turers of Europe. 


During the present con- 
T0 B J YE RS. Setone ot i Wrade, all * 
bove will. be sold a 
areatly reduced i. “if you want a really 
= instrument, this ts an epportunity seldom o 
ered, a8 Our Pianos are all of the BEST workman- 
shipand of the HIGHEST STANDARD of musical 


excellence. 
ze x ether 





PIANOS of Our 


SECOND-HAN 2 


change for new instruments one Tittie used at 
prices from $200 to $300, GREAT BARGAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave. N. Y, 





$150 TO $400.—Al! strictly first- 

class.—Sold at wholesale factory 

orices. HicgHest Howors at Centennial 
Exhibition. athushek’s Scale for Square Grands. 
Finest Uprights in America. — 12, 000 in use. 

BILE of 48 pages—fre 

EE RGANS. the bestin the world. An 
8 stop organ only $65; 13 -- —_ 97—Circular tree. All 
sent on 15 days’ trial— eight free if unsatis rah 
maser?’ 57th et: and 4 Oth Ave. S 


rice. Catalogue of TRGANS 


3 a choice FR. sent for 3c. stamp. 
dre 
MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO.,, Box 2058, N.Y 


stamps taken. 





IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


4s) 2 ae Bs “gpno FIELD AND 
WES 


FLOWER SEED PLanis 


HANDBOOK” 


Sh Rg carDEN SMALL FRUITS AND 


GaRrDEw ReEOWs TES 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 


50 pages. Over 800 Mlustrations, ena a Beputifully 
sian a LUST Pansies. Mailed for 10 Cen 
y ILLUS ware D AMATEUR’S 6U IDE Te 

THE FLOWE D KITCHEN GARDEN contains 
more practical aieties on gardening than many high-price i 
books. Our list comprises 2,000 varieties Flower Seeds, 1,0 
varieties Bulbs and Plants, 500 varieties Vegetable Seeds, 500 
varieties Potatoes. etc. 220 pages, over 600 illustrations, 2 dout 
page colored plates of flowers. Price: paper covers, 35 ceu 
bound in muslin, $1.00, 

BLISS’ ILLU: STRATED POTATO o AT AL een E. 
50 pages. A valuable treatise on the Pc tato and d 
all the principal varieties grown. Profusely illus str vi arty 


lOcents. B, K, BLISS & SONS, 84 Barelay St., New York, x . 


ROSES en, aGRRANI iUMS! 
100 0: Sayre by mail. 83; 25 for 
$1.75; 8 for sf Py | 0; 20 Grenhouse and Bedding 








Plants tor 1.10, Lists free. T. MONTGOMERY 
Mattoon, Ill. 


THE MEADOW KING MOWER. 








THE. SIMP LEST. STRONG sie AND 

Ment DURABLE MOWERH IN USE, 

IT TAKES PRECEDENCE eV HEREVER KNOWN 
AND USED. 


The Cregg Rake. 





Can be operated by the foot alone, leaving both 
hands free for driving. Thoroughly tested, never tails 


Lawn Mowers a Specialty. 


Send tor catalogue a price 8 before buying else 
where. GREGG & C Oe Manufacturers, 
TRUMANSBURG, N. 





L E. RANSOM, 3 Maiden Lame, N. Y. City. 
e PE RFEC T » UTTER COLOR at Lowest Prices 


L| 50,000 FARMS! |A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. BR. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 
CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


{IN $2.50 per Acre and Upward! |} 
DIARY FREES iteo5S"" 


{two 3 cent stamps, to any address. by wri to I 
u holesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market St., Philadelphia. Pa 


AGENTS WANTED. 


25% + AGENT’S OUTFIT for 120 of the best 
@) household articles ever invented; sell at sight: 
FLORENCE & CO., 134 Canal St., N.Y 


an a edia is the best. 
edals, Paris, 187% 
Selling better than ever 
— write to T, ELLwoop 
ZEeLL, Davis & Co., Philadelphia. 


AGENTS Fer the Pictorial Bible Commentato” 
O18 Pages, 475 Iustrations and May 

WANTED he most complete aud comprehensive 

Commentary on the entire pariprares Og 
meme One Vo!.) ever published, 6, 83.7% 

BuaDist, GABBETBOS & CUn 0 N. eb Bt. Phil's, 

































































Aprin 7, 1550. 





FAOT AND RUMOR. 





—M. De Lesseps has sailed for Europe. 

—The Czarina of Russia is said to be dying. 

—There are rumors of a new Cuban expe- 
dition. 

—Prince Bismarck celebrated his sixty- 
fifth birthday April 1. 

— Theodore Thomas will 
May Festival in Cincinnati. 

—Chinese troops to the number of 20,000 
have invaded Russian territory. 

—There is talk of a new opera house some- 
where in the upper part of the city. 

—The Anglo-American Company’s cable 
of 1873 has broken near the Irish coast. 

—Dr. Dix’s persecutor, Williamson, has 
been indicted for attempted black mail. 

—Prof Nordenskjiild gets the order of the 
Legion of Honor in England, and is being 
lionized in Paris. 

—Castle Garden is crowded with hosts of 
immigrants. The new comers are of a 
very good class, too. 

—The construction of the St. Gothard 
‘Tunnel involved the killing of 124 men and 
the wounding of 400 more. 

—Nineteen thousand English volunteers 
were lost in a fog during a recent sham 
tight at Brighton, England. 

—Judge Blatchford has decided, in a suit 
brought by Abraham Miller, that the 
Brooklyn Bridge must go on. 

—The Pirates of Penzance are not able to 
take care of themselves, and the courts are 
to be invoked to protect them. 

—The first exhibition of the Canadian 
Academy of Arts was opened at Ottawa by 
the Marquis of Lorne, March 6th. 

—The latest question in ornithology before 
the courts is as to which wing of the local 
democracy shall shape the flight of the 
‘** Evening Express.”’ 

—The last word of Cesarism: Gen. Grant’s 
“hope that we long may be able to get 
along happily and contentedly withcut be- 
ing too much governed.” 

—The General Term of the Superior Court 
decides that an elevated road may be such 
a damage to property along its line as to 
give them a good cause of action. 

—They are talking about an elevated 
railroad in Berlin to run twenty miles an 
hour, with few stops; the motive power 
a dynamo-electric machine under the car. 

— We suggest to the New York ‘ Tribune” 
to try the Presiding Elders of the M. E. 
Church with postal cards. The name of 
Gen. Grant always brings down the house 
in a M. E. Conference. 

—Singular faith in this skeptical age must 
that Indiana gentleman possess who re- 
cently deposited $2,150 in the hands of a 
gypsy who was to hold the money in de- 
posit until she had told his fortune. He is 
still waiting. 

—New York ought to be a secund Athens 
if fish food makes brain. 34,276,666 pounds 
of fish were sold in Fulton Market during 
the year 1879-’80, which is an increase of 
646,700 pounds over the previous year. 
1,509,561 mackerel and 291,845 shad were 
also sold. 

—The Charleston ‘‘ Courier” says that, as 
against Tilden, Grant will secure the elec- 
toral votes of Florida, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, Virginia, Texas and possibly 
South Carolina. From which it may be in- 
ferred that the ‘ Courier” is not exactly a 
Tilden organ. 

—If M. De Lesseps is allowed to dig his 
canal the Gulf stream will flow through it 
to the Pacific, and the perfidious French- 
man will freeze out Great Britain, giving it 
a climate as cold as that of Labrador. Is 
this Fact? or Rumor? Congressman Robert- 
son, of Louisiana, says it is Fact. 

—Barnum’s “only greatest show on 
earth” has come to town. Now will be 
seen a noble procession of grandfathers 
and grandmothers, fathers and mothers, 
uncle and aunts, elder brothers and sisters, 
denying themselves in order to convoy in 
safety one small child to see the show. 

—Miss Lavina Goodell, known as the first 
woman admitted to the bar in Wisconsin, 
died suddenly in Milwaukee, March 3ist, of 
sciatica. She was 41 years old, formerly 
enjoyed, it is said, some connection with 
‘“*Harper’s Bazar.” Seven years ago her 
family removed from New York to Janes- 
ville, Wis., and she began the study of the 
law, securing admission in the lower courts 
four years ago and one year ago to the Su- 
preme Court, after a notable controversy 
with the Chief Justice. A woman of good 
mind, active in the advancement of woman, 
and already of good repute as a lawyer, her 
early death will be widely mourned. 

—The following is the full text of the 


conduct the 





THE CHRIST TAN UNION. — 





Joint Resolution dunnitas an amend- 
ment to Section 1 of Article 3 of the 
Constitution of Wisconsin relating to suf- 
frage: Resolved by the Assembly, the 
Senate concurring, that Section 1 of Article 
3 of the Constitution of Wisconsin be 
amended so as to read as follows: Section 1. 
Any person of the age of 21 years or 
upwards, belonging to either of the following 
classes, who shall have resided in this State 
for one year, and in the town, ward or 
election precinct for ten days next preced- 
ing any election, shall be deemed a qualified 
elector at such election. 1. Citizens of the 
United States; 2. Persons of foreign birth 
who sball have declared their intentions to 
become citizens conformably to the laws of 
the United States on the subject of natural- 
ization, and the wives or widows of such 
persons; 3. Persons of Indian blood who 
have once been declared by law of Congress 
to be citizens of the United States, any sub 
sequent law of Congress to the contrary 
notwithstanding; 4. Civilized persons of In- 
dian descent—not members of any tribe ; 
Provided, that the Legislature may at any 
time extend by law the right of suffrage to 
persons not herein enumerated; but no such 
law shall be in force until the same shall 
have been submitted to a vote of the people 
at a general election, and aproved by a 
majority of all the votes cast at such elec- 
tion. The Legislature may prescribe appro- 
priate rules and regulations for determining 
the qualifications of electors under this 
article, and to prevent abuse of the elective 


a) BENSON'S 
a CAPCINE 


POROUS PLASTER. 


Over 20 have voluntarily of- 
fered ieee yo to the following, 
which can be seen at our office. 

Messrs. Seabury & Johnson, 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS. 
“For the past few years wehave sold vari- 
ous brands of Porous Plasters. PHYSICIANS 
and the PuBLic prefer 
* Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster”’ 

to all others. We consider them one of the 
very few reliable household remedies = 
of confidence. They are superior to all 
other Porous Plasters or m 
ternal use.” P 














icines for ex- 
rice 25 Cents, 














NOTICE’ 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


will make a special reduction ot 


Fifty Cents per day, 


from its regular tariff to such readers of 

HE CHRISTIAN UNION 
as will present this notice on arrival WITHIN ONE 
HUNDRED DAYS FROM THIS DATE and remain 
one day or more. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Bet TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Becretary, 
30 Hast Mth &t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 

















YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwail-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils fitted fe 
any class in College. Rev. ALFRED C, ROE 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass., 
wili commence the Spring Term of its Forty-fifth 





School Year April 15th. A Home School. Fine Li- 
brary and Observatory, and one of the best Labora- 
tories in New England. Address 


MISS SPRAGUE, Principal. 


BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Coliegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Hlective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Spring Term March 9. Fall Term, Aug. 31. Winter 
Term, Nov. 30. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Bec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 


ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for stud 





83D 


CARPETS. 


SAVED BY PURCHASING DIRECT FROM 


INTERMEDIATE PROFITS 





HEIL 


r 
a 


SUAHMOLOVAOINVW 


We have now open an immense stock of the most approved varieties of CARPETS and FLOOR COVERING 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 


Expressly for this season's Retell vant ELS INGE 
BRUS 


of AZM INST ERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 


INs, &c., &c., in 


INE. Ww STYLES ‘and DESIGNS. 


These goods will be found to combine in an unusual degree, Eleganc ° oe Appearance and Positive Wearing 


Guaisee. and are Full Line oe ioepecuon of te 7 Dis DAN ik 
e also offer a Full Line ot ane U Gs and MATA CHINA 
MATTINGS, OILCLOTHS, &c.. &c., AT THE LOW Mf MF B OSSTBLE PRIC. 4 


special Inducemeuts ck to Churches, Steamers and Hotels. 


JT. & JT. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 & 42 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK, near 6th Ave, Elevated R.R. Station, 


JOHN VAN CAASBEEK, Manager. 








BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 








GEORGE H. TITUS, 


CARPET WARER OO MS, 


607, 609 & GII Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SPRING STOCK NOW REPLETE WITH NEW AND ELEGANT PATTERNS IN 
AXMINSTER, BRUSSELS, MOQUETTES, TAPESTRIES, VELVETS & INGRAINS 
WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 


ENGLISH LINOLEUM Eight Yards Wide, cut to fit Halls, binin 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS in all Widths. 


DOW SHADES. 


-Rooms and Kitchens, without Seams. 


WHITE HOLLAND, GOLD BAND and LADO WIN 


Prices always as low as the quality of the goods will admit. 





1839. isso. 


HARDENDENGH & CO), 


SUCCESSORS TO 





174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 
ETC., 


CARPETS, 

OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc., 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 





MME. A. “BENTLEY, 


428 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SPRINC NOVELTIES 


in Bonnets and Round Hats of the latest Parisian 
style and design. 
N aes line of mourning goods at reasonable 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County. 


HAMS. 


Choicest Sugar Cured, Whittaker, Davis and other 
Brands. Also English Breakfast Bacon. 
Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received tresh every morning. 
AND A G*NPRAL ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCHRIES 
J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave., 
Cor. Henry St., BROOKLYN. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton & Carter, 
530 Fulten Street, Breoklyn, N.Y., 


HOUSE - FURNISHING coops. 

Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire Place Heaters always on 
hand, and put up in the most workmanlike manner. A 
large assortment of Retrigeraiors, also Garden Vases, 
Park Chairs and Settees. 


M. E. DOTY, 
—-' FURNISHING STORE 
Large and Choice Assortment of SPRING 
Goobs. All the novelties in NECK-WEAR received 


af soon as they appear. TROY LAUNDRY: 
Collars and Cuffs laundried equal to new. 


213 Fulten St., near Concord. Brooklyn, 














INHALER. 





For the purpose of Expanding the Chest. All persons 
troubled. with short breathing, weak lungs, or con- 
tracted chest, should have one always with them, to 
be used trom time to time through the day. It will 
surely benefit and save life. Sent by mail on receipt 
6) cents. AddressC B. DICKINSON, 349 Adams St., 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Manufacturer ot the Manx Feeding 
Bottle, Insect Gun, Dickinson’s No. 1 and 2 syringes, 
and all other Rubber Goods. Send for circular. 





Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and i l advant Address 
Prof. F B.RICE. 








APPA RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
tor Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand St., N. Y. 








New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. 
Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices te suit the 
times. Klegant new and uppropriate designs of 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 
Price lista and samples of educational cards free 
to any teachers or agents sending us their address 
J. H. BUPFORD’s SONS, Manufacturing Publish- 
ers, 141 Franklin st., Boston, Mass. Established 1830. 





AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


D 39 OD: 
GRI 
SA 
















Libraries 
t & 2, has en- 
couraged us to 
Nos, MODEL 
3, containing 

0 large vols., 16mo; 
25 NET, TO SCHOOLS. 
This affords a rare op- 
portunity for securing books 
of an unquestioned character, 
and suited to any denomination, 
at a low price. American Tract 
Society, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Chicago, or San. 
Francisco. Catalogues on application, 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. XXI, No. 14. 





CARPETS. 


New Designs for Spring Trade. 


(= Prices Far Below the Market. 


Axminsters, 
Moquettes, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Velvets, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestries, 
Three-Plys, 
Ingrains. 

All the new f% Abric 8 tor Hang 


ee | ings and Coverings. 
partment. 


From the oldest and best 
manutacturers in the world, 
and selected with a due re 

| gard to the requirements of 
the present nty les of Interior 
Decoration 


tains Window Shades in 
great variety 

An Entire Cargo of White 
Check, and all the new Fancy 
Styles and Colorings 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


189 & 191 Sixth Av., cor. 13th St. 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & C0. 
CARPETS. 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
INGRAINS, 

OIL CLOTHS, 
RUCS AND MATS. 


A Complete Assortment in the Newest 
Designs and Colorings, adapted to the 
present style of decoration. Also, 


HOLE CARPETS 
W za Ul sid 
in Turkey, Gwalior, Ferahan, Merza- 


pore, Ellore, Agra, Axminster and Au- 
busson. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


Mattings. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


CLOTHS. 


Spring Style English and Scotch Suit- 
ings, Trouserings, Overcoatings, Cloths 
for Riding Habits, Liveries, Vestings, 
Serges, Farmer’s Satins, Ducks, Drill- 
ings, &c., &c. Also a fine assortment 
of Fancy Cloakings for Children’s wear. 


Broadway and 19th St. 





ANTI- 


MOTH. 


Carbolized Paper. 


wae 4 Ps L0TESTION 
AGAINST MOTHS, 

Perfectly cleanand fragrant 
—will not injure the finest 
fabrics. 

A few sheets placed among 
woolens, furs, or feathers 
positively protects them 
against the ravages of Moths 

CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 

110 and 112 Nassau St., N.Y. 


EN pena Ee ser ee SOUTH KENSING- 
TON STITCH for 25 cents plain, or ¥ cents 

lored by hand. Bent by mail by 
.W TILTON & CO., 





Boston, 





-CLASS Printers’ Materials, — 
lype “Strong Sint” Cases, Cabinets, Ch.ses, 
Printiog Presses. ete. Blocks for Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters for Machiniste«. VANDERBURGH, 
WELLS & Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Sw., N.Y. 


| 





65 cents. 


Folding Bed. 


| ae ase ot 5,000 in 
| AlaSOLDING CRIBS as 





THE COMFORT CORSET. 


IMPROV ED 


For Ladies avd Children. A Skirt and Seactiinn Supporter 


In this remarkable invention, which is having 
such an unprecedented sale throughout the 
country, we offer the ladies a garment which we 
claim is the absolute perfection of comfort and 
beauty. 

This Corset has a socket adjustment for the 
shoulders, so nicely contrived and fitted that it 
cannot by any meaus slip up on the neck or down 
on the arm. By this invention, the whole bur 
den of the clothes is transferred to that part of 
the shoulder best adapted to sustain their 

weight: supporting everything without the least 
inconvenience, and almost without the wearer's 
vonsciousnese, realizing the name we give tothe 
garment, making it in very truth 


A COMFORT CORSET. 


In the place of bones, we insert continuous 
rows of VERY STIFF CORD, which give ALL 
THE SUPPORT of bones, with the advantage 
of YIELDING TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF 
THE FORM, and of being washed without 
changing the fitness of the garment. 
Stylish and tasty as a French Corset, yet com- 
_ bining ease and comfort with elegance and shape, 
; our Corset has the unqualified approv al of every 
physician that has seen it. For children, the 
ote of this Corset marks a new era ip Children’s Waists. No movement of the arms can dis- 
place the shoulder socket; stockings and skirts are always in position, and all is ease and comfort. 
Walking or running, sitting down, or jumping rope, it is allthe same. The Lady’s Corset fastens 
in front, and laces at the sides; the Child’s Waist buttons in the back, but it is a perfect little 
Corset ip its beauty of fitness tothe form. Each Corset is stamped with TWo NuMBERS, signifying 
the TWo MEASUREMENTS; the first being the size in inches around the waist, and the second around 
the SHOULDERS, and the variations are such that any lady or child can be easily fitted. 


For the Child’s Comfort and 
Twin Waist. 


Same directions apply to the shoul- 
der measurement as in the Ladies’ 
Corset. The child's waist measure 
should be taken rather loose, and 
one inch added for buttoning. 

SIZES of the Child’s Comfort and 
Twin Waist in stock as follows: 


Directions for Measurement for 
the Ladiew’ Corset. 

For the WAIsT measure, draw the 
tape tight around the waist over the 
dress, and deduct two inches for 
thickness of clothes. 

For the SHOULDER measure, also 
taken over the dress, pass the tape 
around the shoulders (as shown in 
the illustration), draw moderately, 
not tight, and make no deduction, 

SIZES of the Ladies’ Comfort Cor- 
set in stock are as follows: 


Shoulder. 


making twenty-two different sizes 
No.1€ omfort Ww aist in Satteen. 
No.2 
Cointort Waist in London Cord 
Twin Waist in Satteen 
Allin white 


AND FOR SALE BY 


making twenty-six different sizes. Itis 
made ot the finest Satteen, white & drab. 


MANUFACTURED 


‘The Boston Comfort Corset Co. 


No. 76 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samples by mail. Ladies’ Corsets, $2.00 each. Child’s Comfort Waist, No. 1, 
London Cord, $1.00, Twin, 50 cents each. Also for sale by the leadin 
Corset Houses. In ordering, send Waist and Shoulder measure taken as above. 

to Agents and the trade. 


HALE & KILBURN MFG CO. 


EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE SPECIALTIES 


AND ALL KINDS OF CABINET WORK TO ORDER. 


75 cents; No. 2, 
Dry Goods and 
iberal discounts 





| CHAM PION” 


AUTOMATIC 66 a re ” Pertabte 


Reservoir Desk 


WASHSTAND 


Simplest and best. Made 
alsoinooenform Instan- 
taneous flow. (2 Acts iike 
@ stationary stand. 


“CABLE” SPRING 


ROCKER 


With Revolving Motion. 


Whoa! 
Charlie.” 


Centennial Award. 

tere World Challenged. 
Warranted the Best. 

n use. 


0 UPWARDS. 


——__low as $21. 
New ‘* Unique” 
ODORLESS 
COM MODE. 
Ourinside Forcelnin Lid 


#3 Air-Tight Water. 
int ure superior to all. 


New ! ‘Chariot " Chair 


NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL, AMUSING. No Noise 

It makes a High-Chair, a Rocking-Chair, aM | 3 
Push-Chariot, and a Draw-Chariot, as above,g N° Breek. 
Try them. 


NOTE.—We make the only Automatic Folding 
Bed inthe World, One motion opens or closes it, 
Don’t be deceived by inferior imitations. 


; 106 Broadway. 
New York. 


48 & 50 N. 6th ft. 
Philad 


ae! "< ey 
r <a e 
oy F 


Factories : 


“WU0R 
UV'TAOY LOS UF O8[ ope 


| Phitadelphia. | 





Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc., 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Send for Price-List. 

Our Goods are for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.S. 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





NEW LINEN LAWNS 


Just Received a very Large Assortment of 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS. New Patterns, 
Five Quality, Pure Linen, Fast Colors! Price 
40c. per yard. 

Sample books, containing over one hundred and 
fifty patterns. will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of stamp, provided the now eending will 
agree to return the book promptly 

JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
845 Broadway, New York. 





ORGAN BEAT TY PIANC 


BW ORGANS 838 Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & tict 
Knee Swells, WalnutCase, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book # 
Jew Pianos, 8143 to S255. 6 Newspapersent , 

Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, Sow Jersey. 








SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


eeden Britannia Gompany 


46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE. 


NEW SPRING STOCK IS NOW 
COMPLETE AND READY 
FOR INSPECTION. 


“1847. ROGERS BROTHERS” 


SPOONS, FORKS, 
TABLE CUTLERY. 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Fitchers, &c. 
SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW — ES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe 


593 Broadway. 


1880. J ONE S : 
Choice Spring Goods. 


35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 


7 








1840. 


Suits & Cloaks. a ‘Z Housefuraish’g Geods 
% 7 — 


Boye’ Suits. Z ‘Z Silverware. 

ana % pata 
Dress Goods Zz Z Glassware. 
Linens. 2 : 


Zz or rockery, 
Silke. a ? 


ol ‘tute. 


EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. N Nineteenth Merect. | 


+ 








o 
5 
| 
IN 
a 
© 








*:, JONES . 


Shoes. <- 2 “paces. 


Carpets. cs 2 j Gloves. 
Hosiery. 
‘Millinery 


Z Gente’ ’ Furn’ g Gi'ds 


—_ “a 
Upholstery. 7 
—_ Z Z 
Furniture, Z z * 
Domestics. ; s. 


Personal and Housekeeping outfits fur- 
nished, Samples sent free. Send 3-cent 
stamp for Illustrated Catalegue, 100 pages, 


JANESMcCREEY 


Silks, 
Satins, 
Dress Goods, 
Novelties 


of exclusive disposition, from the first 





designers of Europe, in variety and 


assortment unrivalled in any country. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce = 
Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 800 yards in ¢€ ach 
package, in lengths from one to ten yards each, Send 
tor Circular about Knitting Silk. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG co. 

Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


KIDGs pe 











For Infants & invalids, 

ip Hospitals, by Stoteene, Physi- 
seeped nom where. A steam- 
cooked food, and Powe: ty An} 











